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“ROMANCE” 


Read what The Christian Union says of it: 

“ The Christian Union is glad to wel- 
come ‘Romance’ as a near neighbor in 
Clinton Hall. This monthly magazine, 
made up entirely of short stories, is a 
capital resource for tired or busy men 
and women, as wellas for those whose 
reading runs mainly in the line of fic- 
tion. ‘Romance’ is under very intelli- 
gent and competent editorial supervision 
—a supervision which closes it against 
everything undignified or unworthy, etther 
from a literary or moral standpoint.” 

—Christian Union, Dec. 12, 1891. 

The size of the magazine is increased with the 
new year to 160 pages. The January number con- 
tains no less than seventeen complete stories, by 
American, English, French, Spanish, and Norwe- 

ian writers. Among the authors represented are 
rant Allen, Guy de Maupassant, Bjornsterne 
Bjornson, Henri Gréville, Annie Thomas, and 
Frangois Coppée. 


‘“*Romance” is published on the first day of 
every month. Price, 25 cents per copy; $2.50 
a year. 
Romance Publishing Company 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


The Twenty-million Dol 
lar Monument to a Fifteen- 
year-old Boy; Two Christmases 
at Once; A Church made of 
Pancakes and Sausages; A 
School War and a War at 
School; A Sixty-foot Lizard; 
An Indian Strawberry Feast. 


These are a few of the remarkably interesting 
things to be read about in the 


JANUARY 


WIDE AWAKE 


20 CENTS 


Every boy and girl should read Sallie Joy White’s 
account of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
built as a memorial to a noble lad; the absorbing 
war-time story, JACK BRERETON; the stirring 
LANCE OF KANANA, the brave boy of the desert; 
Celia “Thaxter’s delightfully humorous poem; and 
all the other good things in the January WIDE 
AWAKE. Only 20 cents. 

At the news-stands, or sent, postpaid, by . 


D. LotrHrop Company, Boston 


Lhe Young Pianists Guide. 
A cofiection of Sonatinas and other pieces of Standard value, 
- ae, gradually up to the easier Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, 


etc. ompiled, thoroughly phrased and fingered, by GEO. 
SCHNEIDER. Sheet music size pages, bound in boards. 
Price, $1.25 by mail. 


_ Calisthenic Exercises and Marches 
with Pleasing Drill Songs and Music, for Schools, Coll ° 
Private Entertainments and Pablic Exhibitions. Prepared by 
FRANK L. BRISTOW, Price, 50 cents by mail. 

Guitar Chords. Chords for the Banjo. 

A collection of Chords in the Principal Major and Minor Keys, 
intended for those who have not the time to take lessons. 
Prepared by F.W.WESSENBERG. Price of each, socts. by mail, 

Modet Practice Lessons. 

A ghly Graded Elementary Course, selected from ‘The 

Repel by DR. GEO, F. ROOT, Price, 25cts. by mail, 
His Fortune. 

A new secular Cantata for Schools, Societies and Public En- 
Arranged by MAGGIE RICE. Price 3o0c, by mail. 
Ideal Four Hand Album. 

Compiled from the best works of Wagner, Jambor, Grieg, 
Gounod, Jadassohn, Handel, Alfoldi, Saint Saens, etc. Edited 
by J.0.V. PROCHAZA. Bound in boards. Price $1 oo by mail. 

The Musical Visitor. 
a Monthly Journal of Music for Choirs and Organists, Price, 
$1.50 per year. Single copies rs cents. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 

The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
& Sons Music Co., The John Church Co., 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New York. 
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famous com 


The Jews in New York. 

Religious customs interestingly des- 
cribed and pictured. Also“ The Jewish 
Question,” by an anonymous writer. 


Custer’s Last Battle. 
By one of his troop commanders, 
ind with comments by General James 
yy 2B. Fry. Illustrated by Remington. 


Naulahka.”’ 
, Chapters in the novel by Rudyard 
W Kipling and Wolcott Balestier. The 
\, story of an American in India. 


vr Alligator Hunting. 


An exciting Louisiana sport —de- 
scribed with numerous illustrations. 


W Single numbers, 35 cents ; subscription price, $4.00 ayear. Subscribe now 


“* The Century " will celebrate this anniver- 
car with a great program, containing a 
of 
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Gounod’s Reminiscences. 


His early life in Italy and Germany, by Charles Francois Gounod, the 
ser of “Faust,” etc., with frontispiece portrait. 


1802 


Ready 
December 31. 


Witchcraft. 
By J. M. Buckley, D. D., editor of 
The Christian Advocate, author of 
papers on “ Clairvoyancy,” etc. 


Two Complete Stories. 
“ Bentley’s System,”’ by Viola Rose- 
boro’, and “A Battle in Crackerdom,’’ 
by H. S. Edwards, illustrated. 


The Farmer’s Discontent. 

A valuable and suggestive paper 
by }: L. Dodge of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Editorials,Open Letters, In Lighter 
Vein, Poems by T. B. Aldrich and 
others, the continuation of Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s “ Characteristics.” 


through dealers everywhere, or remit to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New York. 
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All Superintendents 


should send for 


BLAKESLEE'S inpuctive 


BIBLE STUDIES 


Send Postal Card to H. D. NOWES & CO., 13% Bromfield Street, Boston 


free samples of 


Bible Studies tr’g2 


from the Old and New Testaments, covering the 
International Sunday-School Lessons for 1892. 


BY 


Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D. 


** Dr. Pentecost always throws his whole soul into the 
he Jnquirer. 
1z2mo. Cloth. 416 pages. Price, $1. 
For sale by booksellers. Special rates to clubs. Sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
751 Broadway, New York 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
- is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight 


. The subscription price 
fs $3 : a year, payable in advance. 


is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 


tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa, add $2.08. 


Club Rates are as follows: 


Two new subscriptions, $5; one 


renewal and one new subscrip- 
tion, $5 ; five new subscriptions, 
$10; one renewal and four new 
subscriptions, $10. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances,.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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The 
Christian 


Union 


Its History 
Its Workers 
Its Home 


The Paper World for 
November contains a 
five-page article con- 
cerning The Christian 
Union, illustrated .with 
a superb portrait of Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, the edi- 
tor-in-chief, drawn by 
Mr. V. Gribayedoff, and 
views of its counting- 
room and editorial of- 
fices, drawn by Miss 
Caroline S. King. Chris- 
tian Union readers will 
find the article interest- 
ing to read, and valua- 
ble to keep. 


Price 20 cents 
Address The Paper World 


Springfield, Mass. 


21 Weeks ; 
One Dollar 


A new subscriber to 
The Christian Union 


Fe REMINGT ON 


STANDARD YPEWRITER 


Wyckoff, Seamans (> Benedict 
327 Broadway, New York 


Is to-day, as it ever 
has been, the Leading 
Typewriter. Carefully 


tested 


are constantly added to 
famous machine. 


Send for an Illustrated Catalogue 


Improvements 


I2mo. 


BOOKS BY _ 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HaMILTon W. 
MABIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 


$1.25. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 
NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 
OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
_ photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00 


I2mo. $1.25. 
I2mo, $1.25. 


16mo, $1.00. 


Address The Christian Union 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
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The Christian Union 


Grand Street 
New York 


HOUSEKEEPING 


LINENS 


4 
Bleached Linen Table Sets, with fancy colored 
borders, $3.38, $3-75, $4.50, $5.50, $6.50, 
$7.50, $8.50 per Set. 
Bleached Damask Table Cloths, with fancy 
colored borders, fringed, 
12-4 


Sizes, 8-4 10-4 
Prices, $1.35 $165 $1.85 Each 


Bleached Linen Table Damask, 48c., 59¢c., 
65c., 75c. to $1.50 yd. 


Napki 
5-8 Linen Table Napkins, 75c., $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.39, $1.58 to $5.00 Dozen. 


3-4 Linen Napkins, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00 
to $9.00 Dozen. 


Fringed Doylies, white and with colored bor- 
ders, 60c., 75c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 
to $4.00 Dozen. 


Towels 


800 dozen very fine German Damask Towels, * 
knotted fringe and fancy colored borders, 
extra large, 


At 25c. Each; worth 40c. 


Table Covers 


Chenille Fringe, Table Covers, very latest 
colorings and designs, 85c., $1.25, $1.50,,. 
— 5> $2.75, $3-50, $4.00, $5.00 to $7.50 
each. 


Lambrequins 


‘China Silk Mantel Lambrequins, hand painted, 
$3.95, $5.00 and $6.50 to $13.50 each. 
Plush Mantel Lambrequins, draped, all prices. 


Curtains 


Irish Point, Real Lace Nottingham and Antique 
and Cluny Lace Curtains, large, select 
assortment. 


Portieres 


‘Chenille Portiéres, handsome dados top and 
bottom, trimmed with heavy tassel fringes, 


$3.88 to $20.00 Pair 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 3ll, 311% to 321 GRAND ST. 


Six floors occupied exclusively by us for the 
‘sale of Millinery, Fancy and Dress Goods. 


¢) 
° 


& Co's 


° 


Importers, 


Munro & Baldwin, 
New-York. 


Le) 


HIGHLAND HEATHER. 


Delicate, Fragrant, Lasting. 
For sale by all dealers in perfumery. 


Zeno & Company, 
1 & 3 Sun St. Finsbury Sq. 


° 


London, E. C. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


(Look for this window) 
Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in 
the United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL 


935 Broadway, cor. 22d St., - New York 


English ” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 
Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


E. Oo. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK 


ASK FOR THE 


PERFECT FITTING 


SHOES 
» MADE BY 


C.F FORD & C0, 


ROCHESTER, 
N.Y. 


Brooches 


Brooches set with pearls and diamonds make 
effective and tasteful ornaments in contrast to 
the more ornate 
jewelry of the past 
few years. The 
bow-knot is one 
of the prettiest de- 
signs—the one il- 
lustrated is $15. 
Others in larger 
sizes range respectively at $20, $22.50, $25, $27, 
to $30. The same design set with diamonds 
instead of pearls range at $75, $100, $125, 
$150. All of these may be worn as pendants. 
We carry a very complete assortment of every- 
thing new in pearl brooches in the shape of 
hearts, fleur de lis, stars, &c., and in combina- 
tion with diamonds. Send for price-list.* 


7. H. Johnston & Co. 


17 Union Square, N. WY. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, and Silverware 


Extract of BEEF. 


Used by 


ALL GOOD COOKS 


The YVoar Bound. 


Send to ARMOUR & CO., Chi 
for Cook Book showing use o 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. anit led free. 


Ladies Judges y. 29, 


Use and recommend The Scientific Safety belt and 
bands. Belts soc. each, bands $1.00 per doz. Carriage 
free to any address. Medical and fi :ancial 

if desired. C. rrespondence solicited. MA WARD: 
CARPENTER, "Springfield, Vermont, U. we 


DRESS STAY 


THE DETROIT Detroit, Mich. 


If You Like to Whittle 
You will like the pesuel Trpining | Classes for Boys 
and Girls—and olde s hool hours 
on Saturdays. ONIVERSITY PLACE. 
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The Outlook 


PEAKER CRISP has announced the 
Committees of the House of Repre- 
resentatives. Mr. Springer, of [liinois, 
is Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, a position which should 
make him the leader of the Demo- 
cratic party in the House. He is 


a bright man rather than a weighty one; whether, with | 


all the advantage of position, he can really lead the 
House remains to be seen. The Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, with Mr. Bland at the head, is made 
up in the interest of free silver coinage; this seems to us 
from every point of view a political blunder. So far as we 
can judge, both from reading the papers and from personal 
observation in the Northwest, there is very little sentiment 
in favor of the free coinage of silver east of the Missouri 
River and north of the Ohio; and the sentiment in this 
large section cannot be safely disregarded. In general, 
Speaker Crisp seems to have put the men whom we should 
expect to lead at the rear, and men unknown, or at least 
not known for powers of leadership, at the front. Perhaps 
we misinterpret his action; the future must in this case 
* be left to determine the significance of the present; but 
it looks as though Speaker Crisp meant to direct the course 
of legislation from the Chair, and in directing it to push 
forward the silver question, and on the tariff question to 
pursue what his friends will call a conservative and his 
critics will call a temporizing policy. 


We have been slow to condemn the course of Governor 
Hill in this State. Weare reluctant to “ speak evil of digni- 
taries,” to even seem to join in that general chorus of par- 
tisan condemnation of the ‘‘ other side” which is the bane 
of American politics and the disgrace of American jour- 
nalism. But it seems to be clear, beyond all doubts which 
charity can devise, that Governor Hill is not a democrat. 
A democrat is one who believes in the rule of Demos, who 
desires to give effect always to the judgment of the peo- 
ple. He desires to do this whether that judgment coin- 
cides with his own or not, whether it makes for or mars 
his personal aims and ambitions. Governor Hill, since the 
close of the last election, has been studiously endeavoring, 
not to give effect to the will of the people as it was expressed 
by legal and constitutional methods at the ballot-box, but 
to give effect through legal forms to his own will. He 
is a bureaucrat, not a democrat. When the appeal to 
the courts was taken, we advised our readers to await 
patiently the decision of the courts, the tribunal which the 
people had constituted for the determination of such ques- 
tions. But Governor Hill has as studiously contrived 
how he might set at naught the decision of the courts as 
how he might override the will of the people. He 
has constituted Special Terms of the court, calling 
judges from distant parts of the State to secure such de- 
cisions as he desired. He and his appointees and co- 
laborers have refused to obey the decisions of the courts 
as far as they could do so with personal safety. He and they 


have delayed complying with such décisions until another 
court could be found to interpose a stay of proceedings. 
He and they have refused and still refuse to permit the 
courts to determine what are the returns which the State 
Board of Canvassers should count and on which the 
election should be determined. And in one flagrant case 
he has stretched his executive power to its utmost bounds, 
if not beyond it, to give instant pardon to an official sen- 
tenced by the court to fine and imprisonment for gontempt 
in disregarding and disobeying the court’s decree. Ex- 
ecutive officials have been impeached for less reasons than 
Governor Hill has given by his course for impeachment. 
All men, irrespective of party, who believe in democracy 
should make common cause against him. 


A new Ministry has been organized at Quebec, with M. 
de Poucherville as Premier and President of Council. 
The new Cabinet is generally conceded to be one of the 
strongest in the history of the province, and the upright- 
ness of the men composing it is recognized with equal 
clearness. So far as vigor and integrity are concerned, 
the new Ministry is well chosen, but its political sa- 
gacity and tact and judgment in dealing with the pres- 
ent difficult situation are yet to be disclosed. When 
the Legislature meets, during the present week, the 
Ministry will be called upon to face a hostile majority, 
and a majority infuriated by the recent course of events. 
If it is defeated, there will undoubtedly be a dissolution 
and an appeal to the country, followed by an election 
more exciting than Canada has known in recent years. 
M. Mercier has not bettered himself by the bitterness 
and resentment ef his various public communications. 
He seems to be bent, not on clearing his own record, but 
on ‘questioning the motives of his antagonists, and endeav- 
oring to create a new issue by making it appear that he is 
the victim of an intrigue, rather than a public servant who 


has been discovered abusing his office. The new Ministry 


will probably take a, very positive line of action with re- 
gard to the present troubles. It is reported that one of 
their first measures will be a request to the Lieutenant- 
Governor to name another Royal Commission to investi- 
gate all the transactions of the deposed Ministry during 
its term of office. 

The defeat of Mr. Davitt and the election of Mr. Red- 
mond at Waterford last week puts an end to the*hope of 
any speedy reconciliation between the two factions into 
which the Irish party is now split. For that reason 
Mr. Davitt’s defeat is a misfortune to the Home Rulers 
and to the Liberal party. It was, however, not unexpected. 
Waterford was an exceptionally strong Parnell community, 
and Mr. Redmond is the successor of Mr. Parnell as the 
leader of the seceding members of the Home Rule party. 
The contest was, therefore, made under the best conditions 
for Mr. Redmond’s success. The result is not specially 
significant as indicative of any change in public opinion. 
Its importance lies in the fact that it destroys perhaps the 
last opportunity of any speedy reunion of the Irish party. 
Mr. Davitt’s election would have compelled the recogni- 
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tion of his leadership even by the Parnell group; his defeat 
intensifies the antagonism between the groups and pro- 


longs the struggle. 


If newspaper reports are to be trusted, the struggle 
between the French Government and the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy, commented upon at length in these columns two 
weeks ago, is likely to take a very definite shape at an 
early date. It is reported that the Pope proposes to con- 
fer upon the Archbishop of Aix the grand order of /the 
Cross of Christ as an expression of his sympathy with the 
Archbishop in his recent trial. If the Pope takes this action, 
it will be interpreted as a direct defiance of the French 
Goverfment, and that Government will not hesitate to 
take it up. To aggravate the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, the Archbishop of Bordeaux has published a dio- 
cesan letter, addressed to all Catholics in France, in which 
he defends the right of the bishops to join in pilgrimages 
to Rome; declares that the Pope has no longer any 
earthly defenders oufSide the ranks of the French Catho- 
lics; that he has shown himself stronger in France than 
the Republic ; that he is the head of the spiritual order, 
and that French Catholics will never suffer him to be in 
subjection to any earthly power. All these things are 
interpreted in France as showing the hand of the Vatican 
behind the recent action of the bishops, and the first 
result of this disclosure is the preparation of a bill looking 
ultimately to the separation of Church and State. There 
are twenty-two bishoprics which are not included in the 
Concordat, having been created since the promulgation of 
that instrument. It is now proposed to forbid by legis- 
lation the filling of any vacancies which may occur in 
these bishoprics. This would mean the gradual Suppres- 
sion of the bishoprics one by one as they became vacant 
by death. An unexpected feature of the situation is the 
disclosure of an anti-clerical feeling in the Senate, which, by 
a vote of 211 to 57, has recently passed a resolution 
accusing the clergy of jeopardizing social peace and of 
violating the rights of the State. ‘There is every reason to 
believe that if the Catholic Hierarchy takes the high hand, 
a serious attempt will be made to abrogate the Concordat. 


The death of the Duke of Devonshire is an interesting 
event, not only on account of the character of the man, 
but on account of its pfobable influence on English polli- 
tics. The Marquis of Hartington is transferred, without 
any volition of his own, from the House of Commons to 
the House of Lords; a transition which has almost always 
in English history marked a decided change in the politi- 
cal fortunes of the person transferred. The Marquis of 
Hartington has been the most influential leader of the 
Liberal-Unionists, combining those qualities which have 
greatest weight in English public life: soundness of judg- 
ment, a conservative spirit, great capacity for work, and 
an indifference to criticism which has become proverbial. 
The staying qualities of the English character and mind 
were never better represented than in the person of the 
Marquis-of Hartington, and they are qualities which, if 
not of the highest on the side of construction and pro- 
gression, are of the highest on the side of steadfastness and 
fidelity. Never in any sense a brilliant man, either as an 
orator, a writer, or a legislator, Lord Hartington has had 
the peculiar influence which springs from the impression 
of sturdy honesty and rare good sense. In the House of 


Lords he cannot remain, as heretofore, a popular leader. 
The day has gone by when an English duke can play that 
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part in English politics. If Lord Hartington were an 
ambitious man, his accession to the very highest rank in 
the English nobility would be a blow to his prospects ; 
but he has never manifested any personal ambition of any 
sort. His removal from the House of Commons is a blow 
to his party rather than to himself. Mr. Chamberlain, who 
will be his successor as the leader of the Liberal-Union- 
ists, is manifestly out of place in Conservative associations. 
He is a man of great talents and great ambitions, but he 
is a Radical by nature, and he never can be anything else. 
The Conservatives distrust him and will always distrust 
him, with the conviction that whenever the Irish question 
is done with he will return to his old party affiliations, 
He cannot have the weight of authority which Lord Hart- 
ington carried. To the Conservative party, therefore, the 
transfer is likely to prove an unfortunate one. To the 
Liberals and Home Rulers it is worth,as one of them 
recently said, a good many favorable bye-elections. 


The late Duke of Devonshire was an English nobleman 
of the best type. In wealth and personal, as distinguished 
from political, power he had hardly a rival im the peerage, 
Of late years he had taken little active interest in politics, 
his time being fully filled with the details of the adminis- 
tration of his vast estates. He was probably the largest 
landholder in Great Britain, owning altogether 220,385 
acres, almost all of which is entailed. If put together in 
one piece, this would make a tract fifty miles square, and 
in it is included much of the most valuable land in Eng 
land. The Duke of Devonshire controls forty “ livings,” 
has a rent-roll of nearly a million dollars, and possesses 
seven great residences. Of these, many of our readers 
have doubtless visited the famous mansion at Chatsworth 
in Derbyshire, where Mary Queen of Scots was imprisoned ; 
where also stands the great glass house of the Victoria 
Regina lily; and whose gardens, considered among the 
most beautiful in the world, are surrounded by a park 
nine miles in circumference. Devonshire House, in Picca- 
dilly, London—hid though it is by high walls from the 
public gaze, after the deplorably selfish English fashion— 
is also an object of interest to tourists. With all this 
wealth and power, senior Knight of the Garter, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Derbyshire, with half a dozen minor titles 
and honorary distinctions of all kinds, the late Duke 
reminds the novel-reader strongly of Trollope’s Duke of 
Omnium-Gatherum—the second of Trollope’s imaginary 
line, we mean; for in speaking of that novelist’s work one 
cannot be too strictly genealogical. Like that creature of 
fiction, also, he was a man of high intellectual and moral 
qualities—a second wrangler in mathematics at Cambridge, 
a prize man of his year, a college oarsman of note, and, 
later, a liberal and intelligent patron of fine arts and liter- 
ature. Asa promoter of industries and a bold investor 
he was a man of a progressive and active mind; for 
instance, it is believed that he built the great steamship 
City of Rome at his own expense to encourage the Bar- 
row ship-builders. But the strongest proof of the per- 
sonal force of the man is that he—probably the greatest 
landholder in Great Britain, the most striking instance of 
a land monopoly granted for supposed services of ances- 
tors, and implying immense “ unearned increment ”’—was 
never attacked by radicals or held up as a frightful exam- 
ple. He was, in fact, admitted by all (even by his Irish 
tenants) to be a model landlord and a generous as well as 
a just nobleman. If he were the fair representative of 
his class, there would be a long postponement of some of 
the pressing agrarian problems of England. 
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Superintendent Voorhees is quoted by the “ Tribune ” 
as saying of the horrible collision on the New York 
Central road last week that the company is rapidly putting 
in operation one form of the block system, and that “ when 
this system is all in, there can be no more accidents of 
this kind.” If this be so, the question is very pertinent, 
“Why has not such a system been adopted long ago?” 
Its desirability was pointed out by this paper, and probably 
by many others, at the time of a very similar and even more 
disastrous collision two or three years ago. Moreover, the 
need of a block system on this road has been the talk of 
railway men for many years. The disaster of last week 
was the last of a long series, and was itself the sequel of a 
minor accident. An express train having been stopped 
at Hastings by the break-down of a local train ahead, 
a brakeman was sent back to signal another express which 
followed closely. This man, with reckless and criminal 
carelessness, went into a station house and engaged in 
talk, letting the second express pass unwarned. A few 
minutes later it crashed into the rear parlor car of the 
waiting train, killing eleven persons and severely injuring 
many others. That the brakeman, who has disappeared, 
should be found, prosecuted, and punished is, of course, 
imperative. But this will not relieve the company of 
responsibility for the perfectly avoidable loss of life. The 
Central is one of the Nation’s main highways of travel, on 
which swift trains follow one another in rapid succession, 
which transports many thousands daily, which receives from 
the public enormous sums of money, which is one of the 
wealthiest roads in the world : from sucha road the public 
has the right to expect the best modern safety appliances, 
certainly those which experience has proved efficient. The 
officers say that they for years have been trying to find 
the best form of the block system. But any of its forms 
is better than the antiquated plan of depending solely on 
a brakeman with a red flag. The block system has 
been in use on the Pennsylvania road for more than 
twenty-five years. It has even been in use for many 
years on the West Shore road, the acquired property of 
the Central. Its main principle is the division of the road 
into short sections; at the beginning of each stands a 
signal tower; and under no circumstances is a train 
allowed to enter a given section until the preceding train 
has left it, and that fact has been duly signaled. It is 
not too much to say, as Superintendent Voorhees asserts, 
that under such a system such calamities as the New 
Hamburg collision and this of last week are almost 
impossible. What answer, then, can this corporation 
make to the charge of criminal negligence in having for 
many years postponed a recognized and acknowledged 
reform of the last degree of importance ? 


There is little to excite surprise in the breakdown of our 
railroad transportation system in the case of the “ grain 
blockade” at Chicago—by far the most remarkable inci- 
dent of its kind in our commercial history. The facts are 
simple enough. Chicago, the great interior center of 
grain distribution, is now, and has been for weeks, literally 
choked up with grain consigned to the Atlantic seaports. 
Buffalo, where the east-bound lake vessels have been 
unloading, is in the same condition. Wheat and corn are 
pouring into Chicago from the harvest country, whose 
farmers are now eager to sell at the prevailing high prices. 


In New York and Baltimore, exporters, with their hands — 


full of orders from ill-supplied Europe, are filling up foreign 
ships as fast as the grain comes in over the railways from 
Buffalo and Chicago. But they cannot get the railroads 
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to execute their orders. The railroad equipment of the 
country is absolutely inadequate for the prompt transpor- 
tation of this enormous harvest. Our wheat crop alone is 
this year 25 per cent. greater than the recent annual aver- 
age, and the foreign demand fully twice as large. This un- 
precedentedly urgent call for prompt transportation comes 
suddenly upon the railways after two years of poverty and 
close economy, when even the rolling-stock has been 
reduced to the minimum of safety. It is obvious that a 
supply of cars and locomotives just sufficient to move 
promptly a wheat crop of 450,000,000 bushels will not 
cope readily with a crop of 600,000,000. The railroad 
managers, who foresaw the situation clearly enough, were 
unable to replenish their stock of locomotives and cars in 
the autumn months, because investors would not buy 
railway bonds, and they dared not raise money on their 
corporate notes, on which most of the companies were 
already carrying a dangerously large debt. Now that the 
money market is easier, and investors less suspicious, the 
car-shops are crowded with orders—a fact, by the way, of 
material importance to the iron trade. But cars and loco- 
motives are not built in a day, and meantime the “ grain 
blockade” remains substantially unbroken. 


Rarely has there been a more interesting public dinner 
in New York than that given at Delmonico’s last week by 
the gentlemen interested in the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
What the country now stands most in need of is a clear, 
distinct impression of precisely what is proposed to be done. 
The Chicago people have shown their customary keenness 
of perception in sending out roving commissions to notify 
the whole world of the character of their great enterprise. 
This is precisely what Europe needed, and the result is 
seen in the rapidly growing interest manifested in all the 
leading countries. It is precisely what is needed also in 
different sections of this country. President Baker made 
a very clear statement of the magnitude of the Exposition. 
It is proposed to devote to the general purpose of the 
Exposition more than six hundred acres of land, of which 
the buildings will cover 117 acres. This ground is to 
have a frontage of nearly two miles on Lake Michigan, 
with small interior watercourses, for small boats, of 
another two miles and a half. The largest building is to 
have a circumference of about a mile, a height of 206 
feet, and a central aisle with a clear span of 368 feet. 
The relative size of the proposed buildings with those of 
the great Paris Exposition three years ago is suggested by 
the statement that the Machinery Hall at the Paris Expo- 
sition could be placed in the aisle of this great building at 
Chicago and still leave ample space on either side. New 
York is to have a very large part in the Exposition, and 
she has not awakened a moment too soon to her responsi- 
bility in connection with it.. There never has been a 
particle of local jealousy here; there has been only the 
inertia characteristic of so large a community. Whenever 
New York moves, she moves generously and on a scale 
commensurate with her position and means. The Chicago 
Fair is also her fair, and she owes it to herself and to the 
country to make her support of the fair as generous as 
possible, to organize it thoroughly, and to co-operate 
heartily with Chicago in the enterprise. 7 

6 

To the average lay intellect the ways of ecclesiastical 

trials are past finding out. It is a fundamental principle 


outside of ecclesiastical courts that the accused should 
not be condemned without a hearing, and that the judg- 
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ment should not be pronounced until after a trial. Both 
of these principles are not infrequently not only violated 
but curiously ignored by ecglesiastical courts. The latest 
illustration is afforded by the action of the Cincinnati 
Presbytery. It has just passed a resolution, by a vote of 29 
to 13, condemning Dr. Briggs for his theologital teaching, 
and, by necessary implication, condemning three of the 
professors of Lane Theological Seminary. It is true that 
Dr. Briggs is yet to be tried, if indeed the Synod shall 
overrule the decision of his own Presbytery, which has 
discontinued the proceedings against him. It is true that 
no accusations have been framed against Professors Smith, 
Evans, and Morris—and whether Professor Morris is in- 
cluded in the thought of the movers of the resolution or not 
we are not quite clear. It is true that the question whether 
the views of the Bible .taken by these gentlemen are in 
accordance with the Westminster General Confession and 
the Scripture itself is a question to be decided, if at all, after 
due trial had and thorough inquisition thereon ; and it is 
true, also, that no court in Christendom would think of 
passing a resolution committing itself to a decision of 
constitution or law before the proceedings were brought 
before the court and both parties to the proceedings were 
heard ; but all this counts for nothing. The ecclesiastics 
have bya majority of two to one condemned Dr. Briggs, and 
solemnly warned all who give instruction in our theological 
seminaries against teaching which implies the dangerous 
doctrine of errancy in the original manuscripts of the 
Bible. Such resolutions as these, passed on extempora- 
neously, without discussion, have no other serious effect 
than to bring ecclesiastical proceedings into contempt 
_ with intelligent and right-minded men. 


[/ « The best way to secure the repeal of a bad law,” it 
has been well said, “is to enforce it.” The best way to 
secure the rejection of a false idea is truthfully to repre- 
sent it. We are glad, therefure; to have Mr. C. H. Cran- 
dall present in our columns the demand of some of the 
Farmers’ Alliances that the Government shall erect ware- 
houses, store farm products, and advance money thereon. 
We think that most of our_readers will ask for no better 
argument against this scheme than Mr. Crandall’s state- 
ment of the scheme itself. The plan may be regarded in 
either one of two lights. We may regard it as a proposi- 
tion that the Government shall loan money to the farmers 
on agricultural products; but there is no more reason why 
the Government should loan money to the farmers on 
agricultural products than to the newspapers on their 
stock. The fact that Government has loaned money to 
railroad corporations is a poor reason for loaning it to 
others, either corporations or individuals. This is not the 
legitimate function of Government ; and as two wrongs do 
not make a right, so repeating a blunder is not wisdom. 
Or the scheme may be regarded, as Mr. Crandall appears 
to regard it, as involving a change in the basis of currency, 
Hitherto gold and silver have constituted the world’s 
money; Mr. Crandall proposes to substitute therefor 
wheat, oats, and corn. We say that he proposes to sub- 
stitute these as money, for it is evident that a piece of 
paper promising to pay money is not money, any more than 
a piece of paper promising to sell a horse is a horse. The 
paper which we carry in our pockets is not money, but a 
promise to pay money, and the money is stored in the 
banks of the Treasury vaults. Mr. Crandall proposes 
that wheat, oats, and corn shall take the place of the gold 
and silver in the bank and Treasury vaults—that is, that 
wheat, oats, and corn shall become money. The proposi- 
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tion in this form requires no analysis and no debate. 
The statement of the proposition will suffice to lead most 
Americans to set it aside as unworthy the ,time necessary ~ 
to serious discussion. The business of the world is 
based on the precious metals; any organization which 
undertakes to abolish that basis and create a new one has 
undertaken a revolution too large to be seriously enter- 
tained by men who perceive its proportions. 


GENERAL News.—It is reported that independent 
governments still exist in the provinces of Rio Grande 
do Sul and Sao Paulo, Brazil. The steamer Abyssinia, 
of the Guion line, was burned at sea on her last voyage 
from New York to Liverpool; the passengers and crew 
were all saved by a passing steamship; “ spontaneous 
combustion” in the cotton is supposed to be the cause. 
A French vessel was blown to pieces at Antwerp, 
Holland, last week while unloading dynamite; several 
persons were killed. The Roumanian Chambers of 
Deputies have been dissolved. Very heavy and dense 
fogs prevailed in London and other parts of Eng- 
land last week; on some days business in London was 
almost wholly suspended ; many accidents occurred and 
several lives were lost on account of the difficulties of 
travel. Walt Whitman, the poet, is lying at the 
point of death at his home in Camden, N. J. By the 
sudden death of the Rev. Alfred H. Hall, of Meriden, 
Conn., December 26, the Church at large suffers a serious 
loss. Cut off in the prime of a most useful life,.a man 
greatly beloved, he leaves a void in the city where his 
whole ministry was spent that it will be hard to fill. 


What the North Can Do 


Not till next week can we print the report of our staff 
correspondent upon the situation in Louisiana, but there 
is one thing that needs to be said this week, and every 
week. The Anti-Lottery forces fighting in Louisiana are 
determined to win this battle whether we help them or 
not; but every word that is said for them, every letter 
that is written, every sermon that is preached, every 
dollar that is contributed, is welcomed by them with 
grateful hearts. They have already raised among them- 
selves over one hundred and fifty thousand dollars to 
prevent their State from being made a gambling-den for the 
other States of this Nation, and their campaign is just be- 
gun. The Lottery is appealing with millions to the pockets 
of the voters of Louisiana, and to their State selfishness. 
The Anti-Lottery forces can appeal only to their conscience, 
their patriotism, and their State pride. Half of the voters 
of the State are negroes, and the appeal to their patriotism 
and their Christianity must be made by the people of the 
North who have faith in them, and in whom the negroes 
have faith. In this work, for which men as well as money 
are needed, the churches can and must take the lead. In 
the South the Church is slower to take part in politics 
than at the North. Yet the churches in Louisiana have 
taken hold of this campaign, and the churches at the 
North must stand by them. On another page we 
print the resolutions passed by the Methodist Con- 
ference of Louisiana. If the Methodist Conferences 
at the North, which do so much to support the 
negro churches at the South, would pass similar 
resolutions, and send men through the field who would 
call upon the negroes, in the name of those who freed 
them, to vote against the Lottery, the issue would be 
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settled. The Anti-Lottery citizens of Louisiana have 
shown that they care more for principle than for party, 
and they will work shoulder to shoulder with men of any 
party who will help them in this campaign for the redemp- 
tion of their State. Send them men; send them money; 
and meanwhile bombard your Congressmen with letters 
and resolutions calling for a National law which shall make 
every ticket sent beyond the borders of Louisiana an of- 
fense to be prosecuted before the Federal courts. Twenty 
millions a yeat is sent to the Lottery Company by the 
people of dbther States. If one hundred thousand people 
in other States will send a single dollar to those who are 
fighting the Lottery, the campaign among the negroes will 
not only result in the destruction of the Lottery Company, 
but in the permanent breaking of the color line, so that, 
with the Christian people of Louisiana, men shall no 
longer be classified as white or black, but as true or false. 


The Difference 


The difference, then {between Orthodoxy and Unitarianism], seems 
to us to be at bottom a difference of intellectual method. Orthodoxy, 
even in its newest phase, approaches the problem of existence from 
the side of God. Dr. Abbott put the sovereignty of God at the 
foundation of his thought as emphatically as did Calvin. His reason- 
ing moved out from the personality and character of God as its center. 
Man's origin, nature, obligation, and destiny were interpreted primarily 
from the conception of God. 

Modern Unitarianism, we believe, is disposed to look first at the 
known and near facts. It studies man. Its aim and hope are to 
reach God through man. Ia the realm of humanity, and in the material 
universe encompassing humanity, it finds a field for study which is 
substantial, fruitful, inexhaustible, 

In other words, Orthodoxy starts from a metaphysical conception, 
embodied by the imagination, and enveloped with a profound religious 
sentiment. Unitarianism starts from the world as observed, and 
human life as experienced, enveloping these facts in a profound relig- 
jous sentiment. 


From a sympathetic and lucid article in the “ Christian 
Register,” by a former editor of The Christian Union, 
George S. Merriam, we quote the above paragraph. It 
is a kindly and sympathetié criticism of Mr. Abbott’s 
speech at the Unitarian Club in Boston. 

We doubt whether the difference indicated by Mr. Merriam 
constitutes the characteristic difference between Orthodoxy 
and Unitarianism. Certainly James H. Martineau, who is 
eminent as a thought-leader in the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, does not approach religious truth by the scientific 
method ; as certainly that method is avowedly the one relied 
upon by Joseph Cook, who champions the Old Orthodoxy. 
Nevertheless the difference is real and important. All 
assurance of truth is arrived at by a combination of the 
two methods. Divorce them, and the one method results in 
rationalism in religion and sensationalism in philosophy ; 
the other, in mysticism in religion and idealism in 
philosophy. 

The one method assumes the trustworthiness of the 
senses, as giving us the near and known facts. From the 
study of the creation he who pursues this method con- 
cludes that there is one Force, inscrutable, mysterious, 
unknown, which pervades and rules all matter; this Force 
he calls God. He concludes that there is one Force, 
intellectual and moral, which rules in human life, giving 
to it a moral unity, and making history and political and 
social and moral science possible ; this Force he calls God. 
He believes what he can reach by a scientific study of 
phenomena—so much, no more. 

The other method assumes the trustworthiness of human 
consciousness; it interrogates the intuitions, instincts, 
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inner life of the soul. He who pursues this method 
finds in himself a consciousness of spiritual existence, tran- 
scending the physical organism—and believes in his own 
immortality ; finds there a consciousness of moral obli- 
gation, of moral approval, and stern disapproval—and 
believes in righteousness; finds there a consciousness 
of spiritual communion with One who is spiritually 
known yet transcends all definition—and believes in God ; 
finds there a consciousness of a Power helping him to 
struggle toward righteousness—and believes in forgiveness 
of sins; finds there a consciousness of sympathy and 
love and pity and mercy for his fellow-men—and believes 


in human brotherhood. These articles of his faith—immor- 


tality, God, righteousness, forgiveness, brotherhood—are 
not the product of study; they are not deductions from 
“known and near facts;” they are themselves facts, 
but facts ofthe inner life, arrived at, not by study, but by 
life. 

If a man follows the first method exclusively, he becomes 
cold, hard, materialistic. He may be a kind husband and 
father ; but, if so, he has no place for his affections in his 
scientific categories. He is more and better than his scien- 
tific creed. If he follows the last method exclusively, he 
becomes visionary, imaginative, mystical, superstitious, a 
prey to idle fears or idle hopes, according as his tempera- 
ment is cautious or sanguine. 

For ourselves, we declare our profound conviction that 
religious truth is not to be arrived at by the mere study of 
“known and near facts.” Religious truth is the product of 
life ; or, to speak more accurately, religious truth and life are 
one. A profound philosophy underlies and is expressed by 
Christ’s declaration, “I am the truth.” No man can see 
religious truth clearly except as he is himself that religious 
truth. God is not a hypothesis devised to account for the 
phenomena of nature and of life ; God is within the soul, and 
the heart knows God as it knows a friend, by the personal 
intermingling of two lives in one. We must be always 
ready to take this life into the light, to bring it before the 
reason, to subject it to critical analysis, to see if it harmo- 
nizes with the “ known and near facts,” but we do not 
and cannot obtain that life by the scientific method—by a 
study of those facts. It is not in them, and cannot be 
evolved from them. 

Mr. Merriam is quite right in saying that we put the 
sovereignty of God at the foundation of our thought as 
emphatically as did Calvin ; we may add, as emphatically 
as does Browning : 


Thou God art love; I build my faith on that. 


We have more faith in the theology of the intuitions than 
in that of the senses; in the theology of the seers and 
prophets than in that of the scientists; in the theology of 
David, Isaiah, Paul, Plato, Dante, Tennyson, and Brown- 


4 ing than in that of Aristotle, Laplace, Haeckel, and Hux- 


ley. But the true creed will not be reached till the proph- 
esyings of the one school are accepted as the known and 
near facts, to be studied, examined, and tested by the 
methods of the other school. Paul has indicated the four 
guide-posts to spiritual truth : 

Quench not the spirit ; that is, extinguish not the spirit- 
ual light within thee. 

Despise not prophesyings ; that is, look not with con- 
tempt on the testimony of the world’s seers and prophets. 

Prove all things ; that is, accept no testimony as final, 
but test all. 

Hold fast that which is good ; that is, let thy final creed 
contain so much and no more of the spiritual testimony 
as will endure the scientific test. 
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The International Lessons 


We have lately been making some inquiries as to the 
amount of Bible knowledge possessed by young people 
who have been under Sunday-school instruction for the 
last five or six years or mere. Of course the inquiries 
have not been very extensive, and the results, not being 
based on a wide generalization, are not very conclusive. 
But they go far to confirm our previous impression that the 
present International Course of Sunday-school lessons is 
giving its pupils absolutely no acquaintance with the Bible 
as literature. We are of the opinion that the average 
Sunday-school scholar does not know how many books there 
are in the Bible; nor how many authors are supposed to 


' have written these books; nor how much time elapsed 


between Moses, the earliest, and John, the latest, writer ; 
nor how many years between the Old Testament and the 
New Testament ; nor what varieties of literature are repre- 
sented in the collection. We find that they do not generally 
know where to turn for particular books,.in many cases 
not even knowing what books are in the Old Testament 
and what in the New Testament; nor what is the historical 
connection and continuity—as, for example, whether Moses 
or Abraham preceded, or where to look for the account 
of the Deluge, or to what epoch in Jewish history belongs 
Esther or to what epoch Ruth; while such questions as 
whether Job is to be regarded as history or poetky, or 
poetry on a historical foundation, they have not eveb so 
much as considered. Our inquiries have not been further 
prosecuted, but we venture to assert that it will be difficult 
to find any young person in his teens, if his Bible knowl- 
edge depends on what he has obtained in the Sunday- 
schools, who knows anything concerning the theology or 
the ethics of the Bible; what the Bible teaches concerning 
God and our access to him, or concerning sin and the 
remedy for it; who knows anything concerning the ethics 
of the Bible, except very vaguely and generally and unsyste- 


matically—concerning, for example, the difference between. 


the ethics of the Levitical Code and that of the Sermon on 
the Mount. We invite any Sunday-school teacher to prepare 
a series of written questions concerning the Bible and its 
teaching, of the very simplest character, and give one half- 
hour to a written examination in his presence, so that 
home “ coaching” is impossible, and so measure the amount 
of Bible knowledge possessed by even well-educated chil- 
dren of Christian households. He may thus verify for 
himself our statements. 

The fault is not with the children; it is with the sys- 
tem. American children are bright, intelligent, capable ; 
but they cannot receive what is not given them. And the 
International Sunday-School Lesson system does not give 
them any systematic instruction in the Bible—neither in 
its doctrines, its history, its literature, or its form and 
method. It simply affords a basis for expository sermon- 
ettes, by lay preachers of various grades of ability, to con- 
gregations varying from five to fifty, on texts of from eight 
to fifteen verses, selectéd for this purpose by a committee. 
Of systematic instruction in the Bible as a collection of 
literature, or as a text-book either of theological knowledge 
or the religious.life, it gives absolutely none. 

We criticise the International Sunday-School Lesson 
system, not because it disregards the Church Year, though 
that is an incidental disadvantage; nor because the Les- 
sons are not wisely selected, though in some instances—as 
an example, the present quarter—it will puzzle the most 


skillful teacher to preach profitable sermons to boys in 


their teens on the passages selected. We criticise it 
because it utterly fails to give those who pursue it any 
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systematic knowledge of the Bible, in any aspect, literary, 
historical, theological, or ethical ; and we appeal in sup- 
port of our condemnation to any fair examination, con- 
ducted as other school examinations are conducted, of the 
children who have been studying under this system for the 
past five or ten years. | 
We are aware how popular sentiment, reinforced by 
large vested interests of publishing houses, will resent this 
criticism. But we invite the critic of our criticism to sub- 
mit the System to the only fair test of any system of edu- 
cation—-the fruits of scholarship in the pupils who have 
enjoyed its advantages. 
J 


The New Day and the New Deed 


The old Eastern monarch who used to comfort himself 
for every defeat and disappointment by repeating a phrase 
which all his courtiers knew by heart, “ To-morrow will be_ 
another day,” unconsciously laid hold of one of the great 
and sustaining facts of life. From the thought of God 
inevitably flows the thought of redemption, and redemption 
means the new day and the new deed. The earth is old, 
but man is young; the years multiply, but to every child 
time is new and full of the joys of youth. Though a 
thousand days are dead, the new day-is ushered in by a 
dawn as radiant as the first of days. The beauty of the 
world is as fresh as if forgotten generations had not looked 
on it; the stars are as bright in their shining as on the 
first night when they flashed from the blue. The fountain 
from whence life flows is inexhaustible ; time does not touch 
it, nor do the years reduce its volume. For God is the source 
of life, and God means the new day, the new life, the new 
deed, the new joy. The golden age fading on the horizon 
of the past was the dream of men who did not dare to hope 
for a future always growing richer than the past. The older 
world saw youth pass and strength decline and the joy of 
the senses lose its charm; it did not see the spiritual 
fruit ripening when the blossom of physical promise fell, 
nor the soul becoming strong, trustful, and aspiring as 
the body failed. For the modern not less than the 
ancient world sorrow and labor and weariness are appointed ; 
there is no change in the fixed conditions under which 
men must live in a world of work. There is an immense 
change, however, in that dawning of faith which rounds 
out the mortal with immortality, and fills out the measure 
of the human with the divine. Standing alone, New Year’s 
Day would be the saddest of days; the milestone of a 
lessening. journey ; the memorial of vanishing friends and 
joys and hope. Coming after Christmas, New Year’s Day 
is the most joyful of days ; the day that means always the 
new opportunity, the larger growth, the richer life. From 
those whose lives are in harmony with the eternal life, 
time strips nothing which is not returned with fourfold 
increase ; the physical transformed into the spiritual, the 
mortal transfigured by the immortal. Since God lives, 
nothing is too good to be hoped and believed ; discourage- 
ment and despair have been wrought into religious creeds, 
but they are always and everywhere compromises with 
atheism. Pippa was wiser than many philosophers when 


she sang: | 
The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 


God's in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 
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The Spectator 


The project of the “ Christmas Society,” which was outlined 
and commented on in an Outlook paragraph in The Christian 
Union of December 19, was apparently so justly condemned 
beforehand that the Spectator determined to see how it was 
actually carried out on Christmas Day at Madison Square Gar- 
den. As a means of bringing the two ends of society together 
so that they might look at each other, the celebration was a 
complete failure. The poor were there by thousands in the 
private boxes and in the galleries. A few people, either friends 
of the Society or people drawn by curiosity or sympathy, occu- 
pied the dollar seats. In one box in front of the music stand 
was a woman accompanied by two children and a nurse in a 
cap. She evidently felt her isolated position. As early as nine 
o’clock in the morning children began to congregate in the 
vicinity of Madison Square Garden. About eleven they came 
in streams from every direction, accompanied in many cases 
by fathers and mothers and older brothers and sisters. The 
majority of the people present bore every evidence of poverty, 
and the look of eager anticipation on their faces could not but 
arouse a thrill of sympathy in the observer. Here and there in 
the crowd could be seen a child, or a mother and children, or 
father and children, who looked as though they ought not prop- 
erly to be there. 


At one o’clock the doors were opened and the first relay of chil- 
dren were admitted to the Garden. Directly at the entrance of 
the arena were two chutes through which on one side poured brown 
paper parcels of candy and on the other popcorn. It required 
two men to keep each chute filled, and eight men to distribute the 
parcels to the children, who, after they received them, were 
guided by policemen to the seats they were to occupy. Levy’s 
band furnished the music, but apparently no attention was paid 
to it. All eyes and all thoughts were centered on the Christmas 
presents. Forming an oval in the center of the Garden about 
the platform on which the “ tug of war” contest—that modern 
gladiatorial combat—was being enacted each night, were what 
might be termed open boxes, each one with a passageway from 
the outside to the center. From each box to the ceiling at the 
Madison Avenue end of the building ran dozens of ropes. On 
these ropes were tied the presents designed for the children. 
Dolls, drums, trumpets, trains of cars, balls, guns, and books 
hung in delightful confusion. 

& 


At two o’clock the distribution of presents. began. At 
first everything was orderly, but as more and more chil- 
dren were admitted to the floor the confusion became very 
great, and the scrambling and pushing at one time seemed 
to threaten physical harm to the weakest and smallest. In 
two or three instances the ropes gave way from the ceiling 
and fell in a graceful curve over the heads of the struggling 
mass of people, who naturally reached and scrambled and tore 
from the lines the presents within their reach. Had it been 
possible -to have carried out the intention of the managers, 
which was to have each child pass through the passageway 
in the open boxes, receive his or her present, and pass from 
the center directly out on the Fourth Avenue entrance of 
the Garden, confusion might have been avoided, and much that 
seemed like injustice, because the strongest got more than their 
share, while the weakest, unless specially protected, got nothing. 
This is but perfectly natural when we consider the tendency of 
human nature to get for itself all that it can, whether that “it” 
is expressed in dollars and cents, stocks and bonds, or free toys 
distributed at Christmas. Certainly thousands of children were 
made happy who would not have been happy without this dis- 
tribution of gifts. 


Scenes comic abounded. Before the doors were opened, the 
writer was standing on the opposite side of Madison Avenue 
watching the surging crowd and the patient policemen. It is only 
fair to say here that never did the police force of New York make 
a better appearance than in its management of this crowd of 
There was no roughness, no discourtesy ; 


women and children. 
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but it actually seemed as if every man tried to make each child * 
happy, even though it involved his own discomfort. While 
watching the crowd the writer’s attention was attracted toa 
miserable little specimen of humanity leaning against the iron 
fence. His shoes were not mates, and hardly deserved the 
name of shoes; his jacket was ragged, his face dirty, his hair 
had evidently not known the comb for a long time, while his 
cap was simply a covering for the head, that swung round and 
round at every movement he made, it was so much too large 
for him. At his feet were a tin trumpet and two brown-paper 
packages of candy. There was something so forlorn about the 
little fellow that one was irresistibly moved to find out some- 
thing about him, and the Spectator therefore ventured upon a 
conversation. 

“ Are you going in to get the presents ?” 

Looking up quite cheerfully with a pair of big brown eyes, 
the boy said: “ Naw.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Ain’t got no ticket.” 

“ What would you do if I should give you some money ?” 

Looking up cheerfully, without the slightest trace of embar- 
rassment, the child answered: “ Git sumpin to eat.” 


At this point a boy of thirteen, well dressed and well formed, 
stepped up and said: “ You needn’t worry about that ’ere little 
chap; I’m a-lookin’ out fer him. Do yer see those boxes of 
candy down on the ground there? Well, I tells him to leave 
that there. One of them duffers grabbed one of those boxes of 
candy out of his hands and begun a-eatin’ of it, and I just—” 
At this point the boy closed the fist of his right hand and 
brought it with tremendous force into the palm of his left, saying, 
quite calmly, “ An’ he didn’t eat no more of that candy; and I 
tells that little chap just to let that candy stay where it is, and 
I'd like ter see any of them duffers just touch it.” 

By this time three boys were overheard talking. Their con- 
versation ran something like this: 

“ Ain’t you got no ticket ?” 

“ Naw.” 

“Oh !” with the greatest sympathy in the tone of the two 
listeners, who immediately left the unfortunate boy and joined 
the crowd who were now surging into the Garden. The writer 
said to the ticketless one: “ How many Christmas trees have 
you been to to-day?” 

The keenest, shrewdest expression came into the boy’s face, 
as much as to say, “ You’re acute one, but you don’t catch me 
that way,” while‘he answered, “ One to-day.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Over to the Grand Opera-House.” 

“ Did you get anything ?” 

“ Naw. Nothin’ but a drum and a trumpet and a box of 
candy and some popcorn,” with a look of the utmost disgust 
and disapproval on his young face. 


At the close of the distribution, groups of unfortunates were 
found along Twenty-Sixth Street, and one could not help wish- 
ing that there were unlimited resources with which these might 
be sent away happy. At the corner of Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-Sixth Street was a woman waiting for a Madison Ave- 
nue car; she had on a brown checked apron, and this was just 
as full as it could hold, so that the woman could just see over 
the top of it, while she carried a drum quite boldly in her hand. 
The attention of a policeman was called to it, and he said : “ Yes, 
them’s the kind as always gets there.” This seemed rather 
hopeless for a distribution of spoils, so the writer stepped with 
the woman into the car, which was nearly empty, so that it 
seemed possible to speak to her about the contents of her apron. 

“* How is it you got so much ?” 

“ Well, I didn’t steal it.” 

«“ Oh, no, certainly not; but how is it that you got so much 
while so many got nothing ?” 

Looking up with a professional whine, the woman said : “ Ah, 
I got six leetle children at home, and I takes em to ’em; I not 
wants ’em for myself.” 


Ul 
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The Seat of Authority in. Religion 


In Two Articles.—I. 
By the Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D. - 


Professor of New Testament Exegesis in New College, Edinburgh, Scotland 


O apology is needed for inviting attention to the 
question, What is the Seat of Authority in 
Religion? In America it is the burning ques- 
tion of the hour, and in our own country the 
faith of many is disturbed and their religious 
sentiment shocked through the lack of well- 

ascertained conclusions regarding it. 

At the Reformation there was no question regarding the 
source of authority in religion. All alike believed then, as 
all alike believe now, that the voice of God is authorita- 
tive. The question between the parties was, How are we 


‘to know what is God’s word, and where is that word to be 


found? On these questions they had opinions diametri- 
cally opposed. The Church of Rome claimed two func- 
tions, both of which were disallowed by the Protestants. 
It claimed to be the permanent incarnation of Christ, the 
body of the Lord, the organ of his Spirit, equally with 
Scripture able to guide to God; and it claimed to be 
alone able to determine what is Scripture. Luther’s claim 
was that the individual can deal directly with God apart 
from the mediation of the Church, and that God’s word 
verified itself in the conscience of the individual, apart 
from the authority of the Church. 

“The Church,” said Luther, “‘ cannot give more force or 
authority to a book than it has in itself. A Council can- 
not make that to be Scripture which in its own nature is 
not Scripture.” With that one word Luther established 
Protestantism, and set all generations free from the bond- 
age ofthe Church. But Luther accomplished more. Protest- 
antism is not merely the substitution of one external guide 
for another : it is rather the exchange of what is outward 
for what is inward; of what is indirect for what is direct. 
It is the exchange of God’s voice recognized by the 
Church and interpreted by the Church for God’s voice 
recognized by the individual and interpreted by the indi- 
vidual. The Reformation was no doubt a transference of 
allegiance from the Church to the Scriptures, but that 
was by no means all it accomplished : it was also a tran- 
sition from dependence on the Church’s authority to 
dependence on conscience. It was essentially the asser- 
tion of the indefeasible right and duty of the individual to 
deal with God directly and for himself. And he is only 
half a Protestant who merely transfers his allegiance from 
the Church to the Bible, and leans upon this new crutch 
as the Romanist leans on Rome. The Spirit of Christ is 
in the Church as truly as in the Bible, but who is for me 
to sift the human from the divine and give me perfect 
assurance that here God himself speaks to me? None 
but myself only. It is only the response of conscience 
which can so guide and determine me. To accept the 
Bible on the Church’s authority, and to accept every state- 
ment in it as infallible truth whether it awakes response in 
conscience or not, is to remain precisely in the Romanist’s 
position. It is to yield the guidance of our own spiritual 
affairs to something external to conscience, and thereby 
to separate ourselves from God. ‘ 

That this was Luther’s position there can be no doubt. 
“Thou must be as certain that it is the word of God as 
thou art certain that thou livest, and even more certain, 
for on this alone must thy conscience rest. And even if 
all men came—aye, even the angels and all the world— 
and determined anything, if #Aow canst not form nor con- 
clude} the decision, thou art lost. For thou must not place 
thy decision on the Pope or any other. Thou must thy- 
self be so skillful that thou canst say, God says this, not 
that ; this is right, that is wrong. Else it is not possible 
to endure. Dost thou stand upon pope and concilia? 
Then the devil may at once knock a hole in thee, and 
insinuate : ‘ Howif it were false ; how if they have erred ?’ 


Then thou art laid low at once. Therefore, thou must 
bring conscience into play, that thou mayest boldly and defi- 
antly say: ‘ That is God’s word ; on that will I risk body 
and soul and a hundred thousand necks if I had them.’ ”’ 
Again: “ Therefore, no one shall turn me from the word 
which God teaches me ; and ¢hat must / know as certainly 
as that two and three make five, that an ell is longer 
than a half. That is certain, and, though all the world 
speak to the contrary, still I know that it is not otherwise. 
Who decides me there? Vo man, but only the ¢ru¢h, which 
is so perfectly certain that nobody can deny it.” 
Protestants, then, do not rely upon an external warrant for 
the divine authority of Scripture. The Reformers maintained 
that the divinity of Scripture is self-evidencing, and can 
only be ascertained by the response it awakens in the indi- 


vidual. 


But in *Scripture there is a distinctive characteristic 
which no merely internal warrant can assure us of. Scrip- 
ture is not only authoritative, it is normative. It is not 
only, though mainly, God’s word to the individual, it is 
God’s word to all men collectively. God speaks to us 
through other channels than Scripture. He speaks in 
nature, in the external world, and in the conscience of 
man. He speaks to us day by day through good men, 
through good books, through our own experience. How 
many owe their awakening to a sense of God’s presence, 
to the example of a Christian, or to the remonstrance of 
a friend or preacher! How many a lesson from God has 
been written for us more legibly in our own life than in 
any part of Scripture! Not a// God’s word is Scripture. 
The Spirit of God is not imprisoned in the Bible or limited 
by it. Romanists and the Society of Friends are right in 
resolutely maintaining that the Spirit is now alive and 
active in the impartation of truth. Yet Scripture holds a 
place of its own among all words of God. What, then, is the 
difference? What is that which prompts us to call Scrip- 
ture distinctively the Word of God? We do so because of 
its direct connection with God’s historical revelation which 
culminated in Christ. It is this which gives it its norma- 
tive character. It is in some parts of it the very organ of 
God’s revelation of himself in that historical, objective line 
which led up to Christ ; and, in all parts of it, it is, if not the 
immediate organ, then the direct result of that revelation. 
It is in the Bible we hear that word of God which it con- 
cerns a// God’s people in common as a society or church 
to know. Here we have the public and common revela- 
tion which God has made; that from which all Christian 
institutions and all Christian hopes spring, and in which 
all Christians can meet. } 

Thus accepting the Bible, do we accept it as a whole? 
Or can we judge each part of Scripture as we judge the 
whole? Here Protestants divide. Some who admit the 
validity of the internal response as a test whether this or 
that book is the word of God, deny its validity as a test 
whether this or that passage is the word of God. They 
maintain that once you have ascertained that the Bible, 
generally and as a whole, is the Word of God, you must 
accept every word and letter of it as divinely authoritative. 
They deny that the test which is valid for the whole is 
valid for each part. Just as the Romanist exhausts his 
right of private judgment in one grand decision, when he 
determines that the Church is an infallible guide, so this 
type of Protestant exhausts his right of private judgment 
in the one decision that the Bible is the Word of God. 
Cautious conservatives see the danger of this position, 
and leave a wav of escape from being quite shut up to it. 
Perhaps the ablest representative of this class says: 
“ What is fundamental is, that in Scripture, revealing God 
in Christ, we have a message from God that is supernatural 
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and authoritative ; and that Holy Scripture is the instru- 
ment of the Holy Ghost for communicating that message 
and regulating all our thoughts about it. How far the 
character which attaches to the Revelation, as a whole, is 
to be ascribed also to every sentence of Scripture, is a 
subsequent question, the answer to which depends on 
what Scripture claims for itself, or what it reveals as to the 
divine method in these communications, and partly also on 
the experience of the heart in the progressive use of the 
Bible.” No doubt this is a subsequent question, but it is 
even more pressingly and practically important than the 
question as to the character of the Bible as a whole. 
Christians are for the most part agreed that the Bible as a 


whole contains a message from God: difference of opinion . 


emerges as soon as the same character of supernatural 
authority is claimed for every part of it. This is reso- 
lutely denied by many ; and if asked how they can distin- 
guish between what is divinely authoritative and what is 
not, they would affirm that you must apply the same test 
to each part that you apply to the whole; that is to say, 
you must receive as divine all that finds a response in your 
heart and mind, or, more accurately, all that the Spirit of 
Christ within you recognizes as proceeding from Christ, and 
truly representing him. The Reformers did not explicitly 
treat this point, but there are indications in their writings 
that show with sufficient plainness that they would have 
taken this ground. Thus Luther in his preface to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews does not scruple to say that there 
are in that Epistle not only gold and precious stones, but 
wood, hay, and stubble. And in his preface to James~he 
lays down a principle which involves the position that it is 
not enough that a book be apostolic: “ That which does not 
teach Christ is not apostolic, even though St. Peter or St. 
Paul should have written it. But that which preaches Christ 
is always apostolic, even though it be the work of Judas 
or Annas, of Pilate or of Herod.” And when Calvin says, 
“‘ As God alone is a sufficient witness of himself in his own 
Word, so also the Word will never gain credit in the hearts 
of men till it be confirmed by the internal testimony of 
the Spirit,” he certainly seems to have his eye on individ- 
ual parts or utterances of Scripture and the manner in 
which these gain credit in the hearts of men. A theolo- 
gian of more recent times expresses himself thus: “ You 
are not to believe—you cannot believe—either fisherman 
or doctor, if the assertion itself is contrary to truth, to the 
laws of your being, to the order and constitution of the 
universe in which you are living. . . . You cannot believe 
the words, however habitual and familiar they may be to 
you, if there is that in them which contradicts the spirit 
of a man that is in you, which does not address that with 
demonstration and power.” 

It will be said, This is first to receive as from God a 
book, and then to determine how much of God’s message 


I shall receive. / It is not so. It is to determine how much. 


of this book is God’s message. And to any one who 
fancies this is to set our own judgment above the Word of 
God, Luther’s scornful words are a sufficient reply: “A 
goodly argument, forsooth—I approve the Scriptures, ergo 
I am above the Scriptures. John Baptist acknowledgeth 
and proclaimeth Christ, therefore he is above Christ!” 
‘But, as we found that Scripture as a whole could not be 
verified as the normative authority in distinction from all 
other words of God without the application of an exter- 
nal as well as of an internal test; so, in determining what 
authority attaches to each part of it, we must avail our- 
selves of the same external aid. These books are the 
media and the result of God’s revelation in history. The 
New Testament writings, ¢.g., come to us as the utterances 
of those who were chosen and trained by Christ to repre- 
sent himtomen. They come, therefore, with a prima facie 
testimony in their favor. We remember our Lord’s words, 
“ He that receiveth you receiveth me,” and we are dis- 
posed to listen to the Apostles as his ambassadors. More- 
over, the truth of their writings has been verified in 
thousands of every generation who have found in them 
the salvation and the God they craved. No reverence 
- can be too great to feel towards writings that come thus 
guaranteed. We are thus saved from all extreme of sub- 
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jectivity. It may be that in some detail I am unable quite 
to accept what is said, but I am predisposed to learn from 
these my commissioned teachers, and until an inaccuracy 
be proved against them, I accept them as authorita- 
tive. 

We are also saved from extreme individualism by the 
knowledge that Scripture is for the Church, and not for me 
alone; and that which seems to me little better than a 
stone may be to some other person the bread of life. Dr. 
Dale puts this point with excellent wisdom: “The real 
power of the New Testament—its ‘ authority ’ for myself— 
must come from those parts of it in which | find God and 
God finds me ; but it does not follow that I am free to say 
that only in these parts is there any diyine light and 
power. It is easy to understand how Luther came to 
speak of the Epistle of James as an ‘ epistle of straw;’ it 
seemed to him to contradict the very substance of what he 
knew to be the Gospel of Christ. He may be pardoned 
for his rashness ; but still he was rash. Luther was not 
the measure of all things. Other men were sure that they 
had heard in that Epistie the voice of God; . . . I distrust 
the process of ‘selection by internal affinity.’ [t may 
well be that what does not reach me now will reach me 
soon, Already I have discovered in the books so much 
that is wonderful and divine that I am constrainéd to 
study them with reverence. I cannot assume equality with 
Apostles, or coolly criticise the sayings which a great 
multitude of men, wiser and devouter than myself, have 
believed to be the sayings of the Son of God. If there 
are some things which trouble me, I am content to wait 
till I am compelled to reject them. I know that if I follow 
Christ I shall not walk in darkness. Butif I am guilty of 
presumption, 1 may rejcct what in a little time may be © 
necessary to my very life.” These, | think, are words of 
the truest wisdom, 

There are, then, two views current among Protestants 
regarding the infallibility or divine authority of the Bible. 
The one view sees in Scripture universal infallibility in each 
and all of its parts; the other finds in it, taken as a whole, 

e infallible message of God. ‘The one, lpr yrs 
puts each part of Scripture on the same level of divine 
authority, and forbids all questioning .or criticising ; all 
must be accepted, either intelligently or blindly. The 
other proceeds upon the assumption that all is true, but 
will by no means be staggered in its faith to find that cer- 
tain statements must at any rate be received with modifi- 
cations. Flaws here and there do not at all affect the 
substance of the book, any more than the cheapness of 
the earthen jar impoverishes the gold it contains. On the 
view that intallible truth and divine authority attach to 
each and every expression of Scripture, there is no room 
for discussing the relevancy of this or that argument, 
the accuracy of this or that quotation, the propriety 
of such and such an expression. The conclusion of 
all such discussion is a foregone conclusion; and the 
discussion is asham, On the view that infallible truth 
and divine authority attach to Scripture as a whole, we 
are not concerned to justify any particular argument or 
statement. On this view the infallible truth of Scripture 
consists mainly in this, that it will infallibly bring the 
honest and resolved seeker after truth into the enjoyment 
of the truth. In Scripture we have the infallible truth 
about God and his salvation. This position is the mean 
between two equally untenable positions ; it is, on the one 
hand, impossible to maintain the infallibility of Scripture 
on the ground of its literal accuracy; and, on the other 
hand, it is impossible to maintain that the Bible is not 
infallible because there may be found in it inaccuracies. 
lts intallibility attaches to its main substafice and central 
message. It intallibly achieves the object for which it 


was designed. 


3 have no other notion of economp than that it is 


the parent of libertp and ease. 
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A Queer Religious Sect 


By the Rev. James M. Maxwell 


Goodness and queerness are not necessarily incompati- 
ble, and the people of whom I write are by no means want- 
ing in either of these qualities. They are called Dunkers, 
Tunkers, or Tumblers, which names sound odd indeed, but 
they are also known as “The Harmless People,” which 
certainly has a sound of goodness about it. The German 
word Zunken means to dip, hence the word Tunkers or 
Dunkers simply means Differs. These are nicknames 
which have originated by the practice of trine immersion 
by these people, whose real ecclesiastical name is that of 
German Baptists. Though originally given in opprobrium 
or derision, like that of Christian and Methodist, the name 
Dunker has become the best-kn designation of this 
particular sect. 

The Dunkers number to-day in the Ynited States not 
very far from a hundred thousand soujs, yet there are 
many sections of our country where vefy little is known 
about them, and where a Dunker ting would be re- 
garded as a first-class novelty. The Church government 


of this sect is similar in some respects to that of the Bap- 


tists, except that every brother is allowed to exhort. 
When they find a brother apt to teach, they give to him 
the right hand of fellowship, lay hands on him with fast- 
ing, and choose him to be their minister. They have in 
this country about two thousand ministers, whom they call 
“elders,” but none of them receive any salary for their 
services. 

During one of the coldest Sabbaths of a recent winter, 
Elder Stoner, of this denomination, immersed four candi- 
dates for Church membership in an icy stream in the out- 
skirts of Baltimore. As this was perhaps a fair sample of 
a Dunkef immersion in midwinter, I will give the substance 
of the description of it furnished by an eye-witness. 

Several hundred people, with the minister, a tall, well- 
built man, towering above most of their heads, began the 
service on the brink of the stream by singing a hymn, after 
which the more devout knelt in the snow during a brief 
prayer. Following this there was an earnest exhortation 
by the preacher, who, at its close, drew off his coat and 
stepped into the cold flowing water, followed by one of the 
converts, a middle-aged man. Reaching a depth between 
two and three feet, both men knelt in the water, many of 
the spectators on shore respectfully removing their hats. 

“Do you believe,” the preacher asked, slowly and 
solemnly, “that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and that 
he has brought from heaven the soul-saving Gospel ?” 

“T do,” was the fervent reply. 

“Do you renounce the earth, with man’s pernicious 
ways, and everything not connected with the sacred 
Gospel ?” | 

Agatn the hearty answer was, “I do.” 

“ And, finally, do you covenant with God and Christ 
Jesus to be faithful unto your life’s end?” Assent to this 
further inquiry being given, the preacher placed his arm 
around the candidate, and, looking up to heaven, said : 
“Then, upon the confession thou hast made, before God 
and the universe, thou art baptized, for the remission of 
sins, in the name of the Father ”—and with a sweep of his 
arm he bent the kneeling man’s head and body beneath 
the cold stream until the waters closed over him. 

As he raised the subject of baptism the preacher mur- 
mured a few shivering words of cheer, and then continued : 
“And of the Son”—dipping him under again. Then, 
after the man had recovered his breath, the preacher contin- 
ued: “ And of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” .This was followed 
by a third submerging, when both arose, the preacher fer- 
vently embracing, kissing, and cordially shaking by the 
hand his new brother. During the ceremony the friends 
on the bank sang a stanza of a baptismal hymn. As the 
newly baptized man set foot on shore the men of his faith 
crowded around and kissed him, and. his wife threw her 
arms about his dripping body and kissed him again and 
again. Some one placed an overcoat on the shoulders of 


the shivering, newly made Dunker while he stood looking 
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on until his wife, his son, and another person were bap- 
tized according to the same formula. The only variation 
of the ceremony in the case of the woman was that the 
preacher, when she arose, shook hands with her only, not 
offering, as to her husband, the salutation of the kiss. 
The women all kissed her, however, when she got ashore, 
as did also the members of her family. 

The little son, twelve years old, of this man and woman, 
though terribly frightened and chilled by the cold water, 
then waded in, the mother cheering him from the a 
bless my darling boy!” After the fourth one, a young 
man, was immersed, the preacher and his converts entered 
a house near by and donned dry, warm clothing. 

The Dunkers precede the observance of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper by the rite of foot-washing. Con- 
cerning the most Scriptural mode of foot-washing they 
have had their petty bickerings. The point of dispute 
has been whether the single or double mode has the 
stronger claim. That is, ought the same person to both 
wash and dry the feet of others, or should one go round the 
circle and wash feet and another follow with towels and 
dry them? This has been a burning question, which has 


well-nigh rent the sect in some localities, one party being 


styled “ singlers,” the other “ doublers.” 

Some years ago these good people also had their 
troubles about the relative sinfulness or holiness of the 
use in dress of hooks and eyes and buttons. Many con- 
tended that to employ buttons, by either men or women, 
in fastening garments about the body, showed a worldly 
spirit that ought not to be encouraged. I am happy to 
say, however, that the more liberal view prevailed, and now 
a man may use on his coat and vest, and a woman on her 
dress, either buttons or hooks and eyes, or both, as taste 
and convenience may dictate. 

From its earliest days in this country there: has always 
been, until recently, a small faction among the Dunker 
sect leaning theoretically towards celibacy, but practically, 
since the decadence of their monastic life at Ephrata in 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, they have been a marry- 
ing people. Not, however, without restrictions. Some time 
ago, at one of their conferences held in a barn in Carroll 
County, Maryland, the query was discussed whether it 
was advisable for a Dunker, under any circumstances, to 
marry outside of his own Church. The day was a very 
hot one in June, and grave men with long white beards, 
men bald as the day they were born, and other men with 
long hair falling in snowy curls on shoulders bowed with 
weight of years, pulled off their coats and. debated this 
subject for hours in their shirt-sleeves. After due deliber- 
ation they decided very wisely that eligible maidens and 
widows within their own Church should always have the ~° 
preference. Nevertheless, strange as it may seem, this 
wise adjudication of the question called forth a stentorian 
verbal protest from a deeply interested elderly widower, 
who exclaimed, “ I want to marry who I choose, Church or 
no Church!” The Sisters in large numbers were present, 
were very thoughtful and attentive listeners, and gave to 
the recalcitrant protesting brother a keen, searching, uni- 
versal sort of look that did not seem altogether loving ; 
but they were not allowed to make any public remarks. 

The first schism among the Dunkers was led and 
organized by Conrad Beissel, who established the Order 
of the Solitary at Ephrata, Pennsylvania. Beissel was 
born at Eberbach, Germany, in 1690. He was a baker 
by trade, and during his apprenticeship was a gay 
fiddler and fond of dancing. At the age of twenty- 
five he was “awakened” by the ranting convulsionist 
Frederick Rock, and Dr. Carl, the editor of the Berlen- 
burg Bible. Beissel’s biographers assert that his con- 
version was so thorough that it improved even the quality 
of the bread he baked. In 1720 this man came to Ger- 
mantown in America and learned the art of weaving from 
the Dunker preacher Peter Becker. 

Beissel’s religion, however, developed into the pietistic, 
mystic type, and, feeling that his Dunker brethren of Ger- 
mantown were too much entangled in the concerns of the 
world, he left them in 1721, and, after leading a hermit 
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life for a time, came forth from his cloister, gathered about 
him a company of followers whom he rebaptized and 
among whom he played the prophet, discoursing with 
closed eyes and often claiming to be in a trance. One of 
his doctrines was that Saturday is to be kept as the Sab- 
bath. This was the origin of the Seventh-day Dunkers. 
These are perhaps the queerest branch of this whole 
queer family of Christians. 

There are to-day in Franklin County, Pennsylvania, a 
small remnant of a once flourishing community of Seventh- 
day Dunkers. They discourage marriage, and thuse who 
remain unmarried are practical communists. They possess 
farms and other property in common. On the chief farm 
they have their own mill and a variety store containing 
everything they need for their use, and a large dwelling 
where they all live in different departments, which is 
called by outsiders, perhaps because there are so many 
women in it, “the nunnery.” Visitors are admitted to 
this house, and received with the greatest hospitality. At 
meals the men eat alone, the women keeping out of sight, 
being served afterwards. 


Hubert Howe Bancroft 
By Henry Bruce 


Hubert Howe Bancroft is one of those men of whom 
Sainte-Beuve says that “ their vocation is success.” His 
great work, the “ History of the Pacific States of North 
America,” in forty huge octavo volumes, upon which he 
has spent thirty years and half a million dollars, is just 
brought to a close; and in the last volume of the series, 
called “ Literary Industries,” he tells the story of his life, 
and gives his readers an exhaustive report of the methods 

y which his work was accomplished. 

For the sake of perfect clearness, I must say that the 
“‘ History of the Pacific States” is a subscription book 
which only libraries and rich men can own. In the sim- 
plest binding it costs, I believe, $175. About ten thou- 
sand sets have been sold, and Mr. Bancroft has received 
on an average $500, or less than a tithe the cost, for each 
of the forty volumes. These volumes preserve the history 
of all Pacific America, from Darien to Alaska, or of 
at least one-twelfth part of the earth’s surface. Mr. 
Bancroft himself has written only perhaps six or seven 
volumes out of the forty. The rest have been written for 
him under his direction and close supervision. During 
thirty years he has had incessantly in his employ all the 
way from twenty to fifty literary assistants. It is this fact 
which makes Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes call Mr. Bancroft 
the inventor of “the application of machinery to liter- 
ature.” 

The “ Literary Industries,” in the subscription set, is a 
splendid red octavo volume of over eight hundred close 
pages, with many steel engravings, and ending with a 
vignette of the heads of Mr. Bancroft’s four pretty children. 
Several things might be said of this book, as that it lacks 
literary art, overflows with rich biographic matter, and con- 
tains many excellent hits at Mr. Bancroft’s enemies. 
Every word of it was written by Mr. Bancroft’s own 
hand. A trade edition of “ Literary Industries,” much 
abridged, and in which the personalities are omitted, 
has been published for general circulation by Harper & 
Brothers. 

Hubert Howe Bancroft was born in Granville, Ohio, on 
the sth of May, 1832. Granville had been very lately 
settled by a party of pious emigrants from the Massachu- 
setts Granville, whose march is thus described: “ With their 
ox-teams and horse-teams, with all theiy belongings. in 
covered wagons, these colonists came, bearing in their 
bosoms their love of God, their courageous faith, their stern 
morality, their delight in sacrifice ; talking of these things 
by the way, camping by the roadside at night, resting on 
the Sabbath, when all the religious ordinances were strictly 
observed, consuming in the journey as many days as it 
now occupies half-hours, and all with thanksgiving, prayer, 
and praise.” 
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In 1852, at the age of twenty, Mr. Bancroft went to 
California, then in the mad period of its history described 
in his own volumes called “ Inter Pocula,” and in the best 
of Bret Harte’s stories. He had some hard struggles, 
but he was fitted to survive. The year 1859 saw him 
already established as the greatest bookseller and pub- 
lisher on the entire Pacific slope. It was in this way, and 
also by wise investments in land, that he founded the 
wealth which has enabled him to toil for posterity. 

It was in 1859 that Mr. Bancroft began to collect, for 
the benefit of one of the compilers in his service, all the 
easily accessible books on California and Mexico. This 
was the nucleus of his present “ Pacific Library,” in a 
fire-proof building on Valencia Street, for which he has 
ransacked the earth. It is undoubtedly the most perfect 
specialistic library in existence, and it can never be dupli- 
cated. It is valued at $500,000, and contains 60,000 
volumes. The whole library is not catalogued merely, but 
minutely indexed, in the way in which a common author 
indexes a single volume. This tremendous index took 
the labor of twenty men for twenty years. 

In 1874 Mr. Bancroft began publishing the first install- 
ment of his grande opus, in the five introductory volumes on 
the “ Aboriginal Races of the Pacific Slope.” This gave 
him high rank the world over as an ethnologist. The his- 
torical parts proper soon followed, though not with perfect 
regularity—three volumes on Central America, six volumes 
on Mexico, very many on California, and so all along the 
coast through British Columbia and Alaska. The history 
of all the newly settled countries in this field had to be 
first secured in interviews with simply tens of thousands 
of the original settlers; this was where so much of the ex- 
pense and labor went. The important specimens Mr. 
Bancroft always tackled himself. I know few things, for 
instance, more interesting than the account of how Mr. 
Bancroft found old General Sutler, the man on whose 
ground Californian gold was first discovered, dying in an 
obscure village of Pennsylvania, and took down dictations 
from his lips for several days. ' ". 

Mr. Bancroft is now engaged on a biographical supple- 
ment to the history, in from five to fifteen volumes, and 
called ‘“ Builders of the Commonwealth.” He is fifty- 
nine. His motto is from W. W. Astor: “All my life I 
have followed few and simple aims, but I have always 
known my own purpose clearly, and that is a source of 


infinite strength.” 


The Canadian Lourdes 


By J. E. Learned 


Ste. Anne de Beaupré, in Quebec, has lately closed a 
highly successful season, if such watering-place way of 
speaking may be used concerning a wonder-working 
shrine. But at,Ste. Anne devotion and miracles are much 
mingled with business and diversion. The hamlet lives 
by means of the pilgrims, being scarce more than a street 
of little inns and shops, the chief shop kept by the priests 
of the parish church for the sale of goods that may be 
classed strictly as “objects of bigotry and virtue.” And 
the pilgrims come easily and comfortably by trains and 
boats and omnibuses, with no painful toil, and, though not 
unreligiously, yet with much hilarity and good cheer. So 
that, on the whole, it is difficult to take the place and its 
ways solely as a sacred phenomenon. 

Ste. Anne de Beaupré, called sometimes Ste. Anne du 
Nord, and ever known affectionately throughout all 
French Canada as La Bonne Ste. Anne, lies well down 
the shining Céte de Beaupré, past its clean villages of 
musical sweet names—Beauport, Montmorenci, L’Ange 
Gardien, Chateau Richer—twenty-five miles by road and 
twenty miles by river below Quebec. Either route is 
agreeable, so it is best to use both, the return by boat 
being preferred. The journey down by road affords 
delightful backward views of Quebec, with its tinned roofs . 
and steeples winking in the sun—the well-named “ ville 
d’argent”’ of the caléche-drivers—and near prospects of 
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the Isle d’Orléans. Villages of ineffable neatness are con- 
tinuous for miles. Fine meadow-land abounds, particularly 
below Montmorenci, laid out in the narrow strips peculiar to 
this region. Little variety of farming appears, considering 
the nearness of a large town; the fields are mostly in grass, 
with little patches of grain and many pot-herbs, but scarce 
any appearance of “truck.” A pedestrian on this road 
in the pilgrimage season, especially if he carry a knapsack, 
excites keen interest as a devotee of peculiar sanctity. 
For a good distance I was attended closely by a solemn 
escort of eight children willing to profit by mere proximity 
to such holiness for so long as their way could be made 
to lie with mine. They carried “les diners,’ so they 
explained, in the pails they bore, to their fathers at 
work on the farms. Their elders seemed rather to be 


- concerned at a useless expenditure of devotion, and pro- 


tested urgently that it was permitted to pilgrimize “ par 
voiture.” The French-Canadian is prudent even in spir- 
itual bargains. Beyond Chateau Richer the neighborhood 
becomes slatternly in comparison with the upper villages, 
and the marvelously good road characteristic of the 
Quebec suburbs gives place to clay, which must be 
abominable in bad weather for either walking. or driv- 
ing. 
It is a lively scene that greets the traveler coming into 
Ste. Anne toward noon on a bright Sunday in the season. 
The morning masses are ended, and the worshipers seek 
bodily comfort. The little inns are full, and overfull— 
seeming to spill people out of doors and windows. The 
convent, also, which in summer is more hotel than 
place of retirement, has its public rooms and _ tables 
crowded. Piazzas and sidewalks are thronged; there is 
a gorge of carriages; several steamboats are lying at the 
pier. In the inns, tables are set in every available room, 
yet one must wait for a place on the bare benches that 
serve as seats for the diners. To find a corner in which 
to wash and to stow away one’s traps for the time requires 
much exercise of persistence and courtesy. The dinner 
fare is plentiful and good, though plain. Service there is 
none, except to pour bowls of tea from a gallon tin pot. 
All the food is put on the tables in mass, and every man 
helps himself or his neighbor. After the dinner hour the 
streets become yet&more densely filled. The great shop 
behind the church is in full blast, although it is Sunday. 
No fancy fair ever was so crowded, and at none was it 
ever so hard to buy or even to see anything. A great number 
of clerks, mostly women, are at their wits’ ends to answer 
the incessant demands of customers, while several priests, 
or theologues of priestly air, clad in soutanes, walk up 
and down behind the counters, sharply watching. Not 
far away a holy well by the roadside is the perpetual cen- 
ter of a group engaged in filling with its water the bottles 
they have brought for the purpose. Everywhere streams— 
floods—of people, decked with ribbons and medals of Ste. 
Anne, the vouchers of their pilgrimage, and ‘everywhere 
floods of seventeenth-century French—not a note of Eng- 
lish speech to be heard by chance for hours together. 

In the midst of all this stir, as the heart of it, the great 
new church of Ste. Anne, with its statues, paintings, 
chapels, relics, and memorial offerings; the church new, 
but the parish ancient, founded long ago in gratitude for 
escape from some peril of the angry river close by, and so 
long ago famous that one of its pictures was presented to 
it in 1666 by M. de Tracy, Viceroy of New France, as 
token of benefit received at the intercession of La Bonne 
Ste. Anne. Its fame has grown ever since, until now the 
summer travelers may hear the pilgrimage preached 
throughout French Canada. In Notre Dame, at Montreal, 
I remember after vespers an impassioned discourse, the 
preacher scarce less fervid or uggent than Peter the Hermit, 
and rich in promise of rewatds, spiritual or temporal, to 
faithful pilgrims ; the spiritual gain was certain ; as for the 
temporal, that was as it pleased God, but it was very 
probable, depending, perhaps, on the degree of faith in the 
seeker. On the whole, rather a Receptionist theory of 
miracles, it seemed, with not much of the Roman ofus 
operatum. Yet the great fame of Ste. Anne comes from 
miracles. Deposited in the sanctuary is a holy relic, a 
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finger-bone of the saint herself, on kissing which the 
devotee may be relieved immediately of various ills and 
misfortunes. As the guide-book says: 


Wonder begins and misbelief vanishes on gazing at the piles 
of crutches; there one beholds unmistakable evidence of the 
unlimited medicinal power of the mother of the Virgin. Daily 
are the proofs of this power; the stranger can see with his own 
eyes the decrepit, the halt, the sore, the lame, the wounded, 
carried into the sanctuary, and departing therefrom, after 
kissing the holy relic, cured and whole. Many are the scenes 
here witnessed of the despairing filled with renewed hope, and 
the feeble and faint glad again with strength and health. Count- 
less are the anecdotes of the hopelessly blind and lame returning 
to their friends with sight and firm limbs, leaving behind them 
their bandages and crutches. Incredulity vanishes before such 
evidence, and the skeptic leaves the shrine of Ste. Anne with 
conviction deeply settled in his soul. 


That is as may be, but probably any one will allow that 
the preservation of a verified bone of the grandmother, 
after the flesh, of our Lord would be miracle enough to 
account for any ever wrought on the banks of the St. Law- 
rence. That cures, or apparent cures, occur at Ste. Anne 
will surprise none in these days of hypnotism and mind 
cure and faith healing. 3 

The new church, with adjoining presbytery and offices, 
covers a wide extent of low land between the main road 
and the St. Lawrence, showing finely from the river 
against the dark of the ridge that rises steeply just across 
the road, over which, at considerable distance, the Mont 
Ste. Anne lifts its great bulk. The whole mass of build- 
ings is solid in gray stone. The church is so large as to 
allow sixteen handsome side chapels, eight on each side, 
each complete with its own altar and all usual decoration 
and furnishing. In the open space behind the pews one 
finds on entering from the vestibule two tall racks to right 
and left, each ten tiers high, their tops reaching well 
towards the lofty roof—ten tiers of circular racks or raised 
shelves—containing crutches, canes, trusses, and other aids 
to bodily dejection which have been left as memorials of 
their cures by persons who have enjoyed the favor of the 
holy relic and the intercessjon of La Bonne Ste. Anne. In 
the spacious, handsome chancel, on a rich pillar, stands a 
figure of the Saint bearing in her arms the Blessed Virgin ; 
the foot of the pillar is encircled by another rack filled 
with crutches, etc., of better make than those without. 
Something both French and Roman Catholic there was in 
this choice; it would have been a finer compliment to the 
Saint to surround her image with the rough-hewn appli- 
ances of the poor. 

I neither saw nor heard of any cures while I was in the 
neighborhood, but I did not disturb with idle questioning 
the calm of the poor people happy in possessing both sim- 
ple faith and Norman blood. And, indeed, had I asked 
them wherefore it was that the good Anne was fitful in 
favors to her children, so that some remained hopelessly | 
impotent after strenuous beseechings and vows and fast- 
ings and gifts, while others were made whole at a touch, 
they might have replied that her miracles were no more 
fitful than those of Him who was born of her daughter, or 
than the ways of Le Bon Dieu in allotting the general con- 
ditions of life; and if they had asked an explanation of 
those things, the difficulty would have been upon me. 

On the day of my departure I stood waiting by the pier- 
head in a throng of new-coming pilgrims (there were 
seven thousand strangers in the tiny hamlet on the first 
day of my visit), moved by the eager faces and the 
pathetic sight of the maimed and paralytic, hobbling, or 
carried helpless, as were some of them, toward the wished- 
for place of healing. It seemed a poor thing to bring 
away nothing for one’s self from such a strange experience. 
And the lesson of Ste. Anne for me came then suddenly 
to my mind in the words of Joubert: “ Les merveilles de la 
vie des saints ne sont pas leurs miracles, mais leurs 
moeurs. Ne croyez pas a leurs miracles, si vous le voulez, 
mais croyez du moins & leurs mceurs, car rien n’est mieux 
attesté.”’ 

1“ What is marvelous in the saints is net their miracles, but their conduct. 


Do as you will about believing their miracles; but give credence to their com 
duct, for nothing is better attested.” 
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In the Rear 
By O. C. Stevens 


Who shall remain in the rear? 
Who shall be last ? 
Is it he that delayeth through fear— 
Is aghast 
At the shouts of the foes at the front, 
Or whose eye is too dull for the hunt ; 
While, the strength of his hand being past, 
He but plays with a spear that is blunt? 
Nay! but hands strong, heart brave, and eyes clear, 
Should he have who remains in the rear! 


Fierce are the foes in the rear 
(Far from the van), | 
Where the moan and the curse and the sneer 
Still cling unto man ; 
And the chieftain, who glorious leads, 
Knoweth not of the lusterless deeds 
Which are wrought in that life under ban, 
Where the palm from the victor recedes, 
And where Tumult is lord of the year 
Till he yields to the man in the rear. 


/ 


Pale terrors fly close in the rear— 

Strike from behind ; 
, Vague visions of baubles once dear 

Haunt the new mind ; 

While the hero who battles before 

Needs a hero to smother the roar 

Of the wings of the past, and to find 

Newest cheer for the heart that is sore; 

And if ever the goal shall be near, 

Let him bless the strong man in the rear. 


What joy for the man in the rear, 
Watching the rest ! 
Unto none may such visions appear— 
Not to the blest— 
As to him whose glad eyes shall behold 
All humanity’s glory unrolled, 
And the splendid array gain the crest 
Of the last sloping mountain of gold ! 
As he follows with pride, what a cheer 
Shall there come from the man in the rear ! 


The Movement for Better Country 
Roads 


By Jno. Gilmer Speed 


Good common roads have never been built in America 
to any great extent, and in this regard we are in about the 
same condition that England was two hundred years ago, 
when the highways there were so bad that it was not infre- 
quently the case that fruits of the earth were allowed to 
rot in one place when twenty miles away the people 
were suffering from a scarcity. ‘The English met this diffi- 
culty by the construction of systems of turnpikes which 
went to all parts of the island. These were a very great 
improvement on the old order of things; but as the roads 
were not skillfully built and the tolls were heavy, they did 
not entirely meet the needs of the people. It was not 
until in the first half of this century that there were built in 
England common roads of an ideal character, and for these 
that country has to thank two Scotchmen—tTelford and 
Macadam—who were the greatest scientific road-builders 
of modern times. Their methods of construction, similar 
in many regards, have been adopted in Europe wherever 
stone has been available for pavements and intelligent 
men have had control of affairs.. In the more civilized of 
the European countries there are now most excellent roads 
—roads over which it is a genuine pleasure to drive or 
even to walk. In this country, however, we have never 
had the time or the inclination to give that attention to 
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our ordinary interior means of communication that public 
policy and economy ought to havedemanded. Before the 
union of the colonies the highways were built and main- 
tained by the various counties, and this has continued up 
to the present time. The most enlightened of the states- 
men of the Revolutionary period saw the necessity for 
better roads very clearly, and Washington and Ham- 
ilton both urged that such improvements should be made. 
Washington in a letter to Patrick Henry recommended 
that good roads be built in each of the counties of Vir- 
ginia, and that the power to locate these highways be taken 
away from the county courts and placed in the hands of 
competent engineers who would be uninfluenced by the local 
authorities. Hamilton went even further, and recommended 
that the National Government construct a great system of 
well-built roads, which should unite all the various States, 
and make travel and traffic between them less difficult. 
Both of these statesmen recognized the hdpelessness of 
leaving the roads to the tender mercies of the purely local 
authorities. But there they have remained, and the roads, 
as a general thing, are not one bit better than they were 
one hundred years ago. In the earlier part of this century 
the only moderately well-constructed roads in America 
were turnpikes, on which tolls were charged. These 
highways were not at all satisfactory, and there was a 
demand for free roads. This became a burning political 
question, and resulted finally in the passage by Congress 
of a bill which authorized the building of and provided the 
means for a national road from the Atlantic tide-water to 
the head-waters of the,Ohio. This road was never finished ; 
the United States Government has never fulfilled its part 
of the contract made at that time with the State of Ohio. 

Just as a precedent had been created for the interfer- 
ence of the General Government in the building of common 
roads, the railroad came into being, and the attention of 
men was directed towards this new style of highway, and 
the common roads were left where ~~ had always been, 
in the hands of the local authorities. Until ething be 
done to rescue the roads from their porefat guardians, 
very little improvement can be expected. It is not that 
these local authorities are bad men and indisposed to do 
what is right. That is not the case at all. They are not 
bad, but they are ignorant, and they have not the means 
with which to build good roads even if they knew how, 
which they don’t. And, then, countrypeople really do not 
know the value of good roads. Indeed, I have met farmers 
who did not believe that there were any better roads than _ 
the miserable streaks of muddy dirt which do such duty 
in the United States. When I have told such men of the 
roads which the Incas of Peru built at an unknown period, — 
and of those which the Romans constructed during the time 
of the Cesars, they have listened as though a fairy tale was 
being related; and when I have told of the French and 
Swiss and English roads over which I have driven, they 
have believed that they were listening to an exaggerated } 
yarn, the like of which’ sailors and other travelers are 
privileged to bring from beyond the seas. But, as they 
have never known the roads to be any better than they 
are now, they don’t believe in better roads, nor do they see 
any crying need for them. As Professor Shaler has 
expressed it, they “‘ wallow in the mire of their ways, pay 
excessive tolls, endure, in a word, a grinding taxation, 
generation after generation, without appreciating the 
burden which rests upon them.” 

Country people have. another reason for opposing the 
movement for better common roads. They fear that 
they will have to pay the entire cost of any such improve- 
ments. Farming as at present practiced is not enor- 
mously profitable. Taxes, direct and indirect, are already 
heavy, and the prospect of any material increase of the 
burden is not pleasant. Indeed, the farming people could 
not very well afford to make the improvements which are 
needed. And it would be entirely unfair to ask that they 
should bear the entire cost. They are not the only per- 
sons benefited. It is a benefit which will be shared by all, 
and therefore all should help to pay, and the roads should 
be improved and paid for by some general system of taxa- 
tion. The Governor of New York has recommended that 
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two roads should be built by the State through each county, 
and that a State debt be created for this purpose. Such 
roads, the Governor thinks, are not only very much needed 
for themselves, but needed as object lessons to show the 
country people how roads should be built. This is a very 
good point, for the ignorance which prevails in the country 
as to road construction is really lamentable. When a 
railroad is to be built, a corps of competent engineers is 
engaged, and careful surveys are made before the route is 
fixed upon. But with acommon road any man is thought 
to be competent to locate it, and these highways are more 
frequently than not determined upon by a township com- 
mittee, upon which, very likely, there will be a crossroad 
storekeeper, a village blacksmith, and a farmer politician. 
These men will locate a common highway with entire con- 
fidence in their own ability to do what is proper. As a 
matter of fact, astonishing though it may sound, it is a 
more difficult and complex problem to locate a country 
highway than it is to select the route fora railway. A 
railway engineer can locate his road with entire reference 
to the general topographical features of the country through 
which he is passing. He can cross lowlands with high 
embankments; he can make deep cuts through hills, or 
push a tunnel beneath; he can hug a steep hill on one 
side while a turbulent stream flows along on the other; he 
can take watercourses through his road by means of open 
culverts or open trestles or bridges ; he locates his stations 
at such places at which his road happens to be easy of 
approach, and these are generally several miles apart; and 
then he has, as a rule, as much money to spend as the 
work requires. His problems are simple compared with 
those of the highway engineer, who, to begin with, rarely 
has adequate means with which to work, and then he must 
always bear in mind that his road must be accessible on 
both sides for its entire length. He therefore is compelled 
to stay always with his road-bed pretty near the natural 
surface of the ground. ‘And he should not make his road 
very much further than a straight line from point to point. 
And he has not a particle more freedom in the matter of 
grades than has the railway engineer. Inthe handling of 
water he must always, of course, take it bbheath his road- 
bed in a covered culvert or with a covered bridge. As to 
drainage he needs to be more particular than any other 
constructing engineer, as dampness in the ground beneath 
a stone pavement is fatal to the integrity of the roadway. 
These are a few of the problems which are to be solved in 
locating and constructing a good highway. Under the pres- 
ent method of administrating the country roads, it is very 
rare indeed for the local authorities to ask for any profes- 
sional advice. They do without it, and in a haphazard 
way locate, constructand maintain highways which are-a 
disgrace to the civilization of the country. 

In France, where they have the best roads of any country 
in the world, the highways are divided into several classes, 
but all of them are supervised by the National Government, 
which maintains a Bureau of Roads and Bridges, and sup- 
ports a school for the education of the engineers and in- 
spectors who are employed inthe Bureau. This method of 
building and maintaining roads in France was started by 


_ the first Napoleon, who appears to have been the earliest 


European statesman who clearly saw the great economic 
advantage of proper highways, and who, at the same time, 
had the power to carry out what he wished. The effect of 
these good roads in France has been wonderful. They 
have brought all the various parts of the country nearer 
together; they have made country life less lonesome, and 
they have reduced the cost of transportation of country 
produce to a minimum. France is the only country in 
Europe where the agricultural classes are not dissatisfied, 


and where they do not feel that they have a harder time 


than those who labor in other fields. 

In America, as has been before stated, a sentiment was 
once worked up as to the necessity for good common roads, 
This was diverted by the birth of the railroad, which has 
now been developed to a greater extent than elsewhere in 
the world. But the necessity for good common roads is 
not a whit less because we have plenty of railroads, and 
the movement for the betterment of the ordinary country 
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highways is now very much alive in all parts of the coun- 
try. It was started by the League of American Wheelmen, 
the bicycle-riders, and this association has been very 
active in its efforts to secure legislation in favor of good 
road-building. The country people have sometimes mis- 
understood the efforts of the wheelmen, and have pre- 
tended to think that the only persons who would be bene- 
fited would be the bicycle-riders, whose sport does not 
seem to the rural mind to cut much ofa figure in the econ- 
omy of the country-side. Such a contention as this is as 
wise as it would be to maintain that cellar doors were 
made for children to slide down and that gates were hung 
for littlé-girls and boys to swing upon. These sportsmen 
were selfish, of course, in starting this movement, but if it 
be kept up until there be something done to make our 
roads worthy of our country, they will have accomplished 
so beneficial a work that we will be able to thank them 
right heartily without looking at all into the motives which 
first inspired them. The common roads of a country are 
at once the means and the measure of its civilization, and 
no American has any right to feel proud when he thinks 
of the muddy and dusty ways which serve as our interior 
methods of communication. 


The in Plush 


In Two Parts.—II. 
By Margaret Sutton Briscoe : 


A few weeks later it happened that Mr. Manly dined 
at the same house with his Bishop in a neighboring town. 

“] had thought I should meet you here, Manly,” said 
his lordship, “and I have brought a letter with me about 
which I wish to ask yourhelp. It is from a lady in England. 
She says that she had reason to think that her sister’s 
son—not a young man, by her description—is in Canada, 
and in your county.” 

“Can you let me see the letter?” said Mr. Manly, with 
quick interest. 

Before he opened it, he knew that the name signed 
would be “ Harriet Eleanore Grey.” 

The letter requested that the Bishop would notify the 
writer if he found the man still living, as in the event of 
his death the questioh of a title was involved. 

“No other news of him can now hold anything but pain 
for his family,” the letter ended. ? 

Mr. Manly returned it with a sigh of disappointment. 

“Tt is like seeking a needle in a haystack, I fear,” said 
the Bishop. 

“No,” answered Mr. Manly. “This world seems but 
little larger than ay apple sometimes. I do know the man, 
and know him too well to betray him; but I will under- 
take to notify you should anything happen to him, which I 
should wish a time far off, were he any less unhappy than 
I think he is.” ; 

“They are a wicked, hard, cruel people,” said Mrs. 
Manly, when she heard the story. 

But her husband stirred his library fire, reflectively, be- 
fore he answered. 

“1 don’t know. Remorse is not repentance. The whole 
thing is mysterious, and I have no judgment in the matter.”’ 

The winter had set in bitterly cold that year. The lake 
froze over so hard and deep that a team of oxen was driven 
from one end of it to the other in safety. 

There came some days when it was impossible for 
Urwick to go to the hut through the snow and ice. One 
morning, after having been weather-bound in this way for 
some time, he came home with a frightened expression on 
his face. 

“ My Gentleman in Plush is very ill,” he said, in an 
awe-struck voice. “ Will you go to him, papa? He can’t 
get out of bed.” 

Mr. Manly went, but returned to his house almost im- 
mediately to order that the doctor should be sent for, and 
that warm bedding and stimulants should be carried to 
the hut. 
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“T am afraid Plush is an ill man,” he said. “It looks 
like pneumonia, and he has exposed himself recklessly.” 

When the doctor came his opinion bore out this theory. 

The Gentleman in Plush was very ill. 

But towards evening Mr. Manly came home with a better 
report. He had left the physician and a servant in charge. 

“T shall go down later and spend the night,” he said. 
“There seems no present danger.” 

Urwick, who had been wandering miserably about the 
house all day, asking persistently, “Is the Gentleman in 
Plush dying ?” went to bed comforted. 

They thought him fast asleep when a hurried summons 
came from the hut. 

There had been a sudden sinking of the patient’s vital 
forces, and the worst might be feared. 

“Let me go with you,” entreated Mrs. Manly. “ He 
can hardly resent it now, and he has been so good to our 
boy.” 

Mr. Manly assented, but when, cloaked for her walk, she 
joined him in the hall, she was looking more troubled and 
distressed than before. 

“You must goto Urwick. I can do nothing with him. 
He heard us talking, and insists on going with us. I 
thought him half asleep when he came stumbling into my 
room. I have never seen him like this before.” 

“Do you go down with the servant,” her husband 
answered. ,“ I will follow you.” 

He found Urwick sitting on the floor of his room in his 
nightgown. 
his shoes and stockings. : 

“ T w-will go. I promised,” he cried when he saw his 
father. 

The stammer which his friend had taught him to con- 
trol came back in his excitement. He stood up and 
stamped his small foot and clenched his hands. 

His father lifted him in his great arms and held him 
firmly. He-hardly recognized the gentle little fellow in 
this frantic child, who struggled and almost struck him. 

“T will go. I w-will. I promised the G-Gentleman in 
Plush—I promised.” 

“ What did you promise, 
boy, and speak slowly.” 

The steady strength of his father’s clasp and voice had 
their influence. 

“T promised; l-long ago I promised. I promised I 
would come to him wherever I was if he were dying, and 
I heard my mother say he was dying now.” 

“T hope not; but if you have made a promise you must 
run no risk of breaking it. And you must stop crying, you 
know, before you can go. Can you dress yourself ?” 

But, though Urwick asserted that he could, his father 
stayed by him, steadying the quivering nerves by word and 
touch, unconsciously laying in those moments the founda- 
tions of an understanding between himself and that most 
delicate and difficult of all creature things, a sensitive 
child’s heart. 

When, half an hour later, Mrs. Manly opened the door of 
the hut, her husband entered, covered with the fine flecks 
of the falling snow. 

He had on his back what she at first thought was a 
bundle of shawls, but when he set it down before her she 
discovered that Urwick was the core of the roll. 

“ Did you think it wise to bring him?” she asked, dis- 
mayed. 

“It was because I promised, mamma,” said the child, 
eagerly. And Mrs. Manly, who rarely questioned her hus- 
band’s decisions, said no more. 

The screen had been taken down, and the Gentleman in 
Plush lay on his bed with his eyes closed. 

The physician was preparing to leave. 

“Tt is stupor,” he said; “he will not rouse from it, I 
think, but should he do so there is nothing to do or say 
that Mrs. Manly is not better fitted for than I.”’ 

Urwick crept quietly to a chair at the head of the bed, 
and the husband and wife talked in whispers at the side. 

There seemed little to do but wait. 

Suddenly the sick man moved, and opened his eyes. 

“ Am I dying ?” he asked, briefly. 


Urwick? Stop my 
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He was sobbing bitterly as he struggled with 


“T trust not, oh, I trust not; not if we can keep you 
with us,” said Mrs. Manly. 

He looked full in her kind face with his strange, deep 
eyes. 

“Thank you,” he said, gently, then turned from her to 


her husband, and spoke with wonderful strength of voice. 


“You have been kind, Manly, and I am going to ask for 
six feet more from you. Will you let me stay here in the 
hut ?” 

“‘T want you to stay in it a live man,” said Mr. Manly. 
“ Take this, Plush.” 

But the Gentleman in Plush pushed the stimulant away. 

‘‘T have written the boy’s name in the books,” he went 
on—‘ and, Manly, you remember a portfolio I once showed 
you? Bury it with me. That is all.” 

He turned wearily away. 

‘“‘ Have you nothing more to say ?” asked Mr. Manly. 

“ Nothing.” 

“Think again. 
family ?” 

An expressign of ineffable pain passed over the drawn 
face. The words dropped with difficulty from the white lips. 

“ Nothing—I have no kindred, no country, no hope— 
nothing.” 

His eyes closed, and they would have thought the 
stupor had returned, except that his lips kept forming the 
words: “ Nothing—nothing.” 

“ Speak to him, Mabel. For God’s sake, speak to him!” 
whispered Mr. Manly, in a choked voice; and his wife, 
with the tears raining down her face, knelt by the bedside 
and began a prayer. 

The hand on the coverlid was raised with an imperious 
gesture, and Mrs. Manly’s voice faltered and died away. 

Presently, when she bent over him again, he opened 
his eyes and looked “up into her face. 

“ Rosalie,” he said, wanderingly, “ Rosalie, can it be 

ou ?” 
hr He is wandering!” Mrs. Manly exclaimed, pitifully. 
“Tt is his wife’s name, perhaps.” 

“ Rosalie,” went on the wandering voice, “ why, they 
told me you were dead—that you died when—” 

“‘ Urwick, what are you about ?” said Mr. Manly, sternly. 

The child had crept upon the other side of the bed, and 
his hand was on his friend’s lips. 

He wound his arm about the neck of the Gentleman in 
Plush, and clasped him closely when his father tried to 
lift him, 

“‘T promised—I promised,” he cried again. 

Mrs. Manly laid her hand on her husband’s arm, and 
drew him away. 

“Don’t you see?” she said through her tears. “He 
has wished to die as he lived. We must let them be.” 

And Mr. Manly, looking wonderingly at the strange 
sight, sat silently awaiting the end. 

The night wore on, but still the weary childish body 
and the ready little hand kept guard. At each murmur 
the wandering lips were sealed. The mother’s heart 
yearned over the eyes heavy with sleep, and the cheeks 
pale with the vigil. 

But she, too, sat silent until the dying man opened his 
eyes once more, and looked with loving recognition into 
the anxious child’s face on the pillow by him. 

With an ‘expression which was in itself a caress, he 
lifted the faithful little hand from his lips, and held it 
between his own. : 

“He knows me, mamma! He will get well!” cried the 
boy, eagerly. | 

And at that moment, with a short, sighing breath, hold- 
ing fast by the frail anchor of a child’s hand, the weary 
soul of the Gentleman in Plush passed away from the 
judgments of this world. 

They buried him in the hut as he had wished, and his 
secret with him. As there came only a formal acknowledg- 
ment from England in response to the Bishop’s announce- 
ment of his death, Mr. Manly placed the slab which now 
lies over his grave. It bears no name: only a date and a 
line of inscription : 

“ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 


Is there no message I can send to your 
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| The Home 
The Body of Our National Life: 


The-word “poor” is most loosely used in all modern 
philanthropic discussion, and this is equally true of all words 
that have relative values. One man’s wealth is another 
man’s poverty. We can measure poverty, then, only by 
our individual standards. 

All students of sociology know that there is one class 
which does not offer any problems for solution, and that 
is the large class that would be included under the head 
of the cultured poor. It is the class that has made this 
Nation what it is, and that it is a constantly growing class 
is the hope of the Nation’s future. This class supports 
the Church by its presence, its activity, and, in the main, 
is the support of the Church finartcially. It is the cultured 
poor that become the supporters of public libraries. The 
rich men fill the opera boxes, the cultured poor the rest 
of the house. Rich men establish music halls which they 
expect the cultured poor to fill. It is the cultured poor 
men who fill the chairs in our colleges, and the mass of 
students turned out by our colleges every year go to swell 
the ranks of this class, making it a stronger force in the 
development of our Nation. It is the extremes of society 
that present our perplexing social problems, not that class 
which produces our clergymen, lawyers, doctors, editors, 
poets, artists, men of letters, teachers. The men whose 
intelligence and service are an absolute necessity to our 
financiers come from this class. Our master mechanics, 
who are as necessary to our National life as our financiers, 
come from this class. The truest theories of political 
science come from this class, who are, on the one hand, 
unbiased by self-interest, and, on the other hand, are not 
crushed into mental apathy nor roused into unreasoning 
hate. 

It is the cultured poor man whom the legislature fears. 
It is he who holds the conscienceless politician in check. 
The lobbyist learns his limit of safety through the ex- 
pressed opinion of the cultured poor man, who is rapidly 
becoming the guide and the check in American politics. 

The cultured poor man is not an object for the experi- 
ments of the rich philanthropist. He is the co-worker, often 
the inspirer, of the rich man in the use of his surplus for 
the benefit of mankind. The ranks of the philanthropists 
to-day are filled by the cultured poor. It is this class that 
must solve our social problems, for in this class is the 
bulk of the intelligence, good manners, world-wide knowl- 
edge, and active sympathies. It is this class that most 
truly represents this Nation. 

The “ Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table ” over a quarter 
of a century ago made the following summary of our 
social classes : 

“1, Cultivated people who live in large houses. 

“>, Cultivated people who live in small houses. } 

“2. Uncultivated people who live in large houses. 

“4, Uncultivated people who live in small houses. 

“e. Scrubs.” 

To put it more briefly, there are two classes in this 
country—the cultivated and the uncultivated. The rich 
sometimes make the mistake of Classing themselves, be- 
cause of their wealth, in the first named. The first up- 
warc step taken by the last named is when those in it 
recognize the class in which they belong, and endeavor to 
get into the other. 

Every avenue of education, then, that leads to the door 
of the highest class is one more power making for National 
strength and protection. 
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Kindergarten in the Sunday-School 


A Protest 
By Lucy Wheelock 

An English exchange enters a protest against such a method 
of teaching as will materialize facts of a solemn character to an 
extent that becomes shocking, as follows: “In a lesson on 
* Jesus in Gethsemane,’ the children are taught to sing ‘ Ding-a- 
dong-bell,’ in imitation of a funeral knell, and the blackboard is 
covered with red marks in imitation of blood drops, with the 
names of all kinds of sins interspersed as the causes of the 
suffering. Children old enough to read and know the meaning 
of the sins named do not require kindergarten [?] exercises to 
assist their memories; and, moreover, we question the wisdom 
of such realistic exhibitions on the blackboard.” 


It is high time to call “halt” in the use of kindergarten 
material in the Sunday-school. Great harm is done, both 
to the kindergarten and the Sunday-school, by branding 
every kind of illustrative teaching with the name of kinder- 
garten. Neither blocks, nor sticks, nor sand-tables make 
a kindergarten ; but conformity to the spirit and principles 
of Froebel. It is the latter and not the former that we 
most desire in Sunday-school. The kindergarten is an 
institution designed to further a child’s development at a 
certain period, from the age of three to seven, by utilizing 
the instinct for activity, as expressed in play. The Sun- 
day-school is another institution, designed especially to 
aid in the moral and spiritual development of the child. 
The ultimate aim of the kindergarten and Sunday-school 
is the same—to lead the human being to his highest 
destiny, which is to become a child of God. 

The special aim of any particular lesson in the kinder- 
garten is to impress certain facts of form, color, or number, 
to lead to conceptions of the true and the beautiful, and 
eventually to creation. For these lessons the kindergarten 
material is wonderfully adapted, each Gift holding a 
definite place in relation to the whole. Wrested from its 
living connection with all the others, any Gift or Occupa- 
tion loses its value, and to use it in the Sunday-school 
does not necessarily constitute a kindergarten lesson. 

The aim of any Sunday-school lesson is to impress 
some truth, adapted to a child’s understanding, which 
shall aid in the conduct of life. If kindergarten material 
or any other material serves to make the truth clearer, 
use it by all means, only let us not be misled by the idea 
that because some objective teaching is good, more is a 
great deal better. 

A mother who should surfeit her child with sugar, 
because she had heard that some sweet was necessary for 
the system, would not be more unwise than the teacher who 
loads her lesson with a mass of objects and pictures, 
because she has learned that she ought to teach “ through 
the eye to the heart.” The result in one case would not 
be more disastrous than in the other. 

The kindergarten aims, first of all, at clearness of impres- 
sion ; therefore, any illustration which distracts the mind 
from the thing illustrated to the objects used is certainly 
not kindergarten in spirit. : 


The kindergarten discards anything like “drill,” or the - 


learning of set answers to questions; therefore, any 
answers formulated for the child, however good they may 
be, ought not to be printed under this name. | 

It has been found that the use of rows of tiny dolls or 
other ingenious devices in the school for teaching number 
has generally proved a failure, for the mind is so diverted 
by the doll as to be entirely unimpressed with the arith- 
metical relations of the objects. I fear that often the 
force of the beautiful simplicity of the Bible narratives is 
lost by the addition of too much extraneous matter. Rus- 
kin has said: “ The greatest thing a human soul ever does 
in this world is to see something, and to tell what it sees 
in a plain way.” 

As teachers of little children, let us pray first for clear- 
ness of vision, and then fore clearness of expression. 
By all means let us use the eye-teaching; but call it by 
its own name, ¢//ustrative Sunday-school teaching, and no 
other. 

The idea of object-teaching goes back of Froebel to 
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Comenius, who wrote, more than two hundred and fifty 
years ago: “ Leave nothing till it has been impressed by 
means of the eye and ear, the tongue and the hand.” 
And Pestalozzi has always enjoyed the title of the “ Father 
of Object-teaching.” May we not have Pestalozzian or 
Comenian methods, if any name is necessary, because the 
use of the word kindergarten has proved so misleading ? 

Any exercise which pictures and enlarges upon forms of 
evil cannot be a kindergarten exercise, as Froebel every- 
where proclaims the gospel of the ideal. The lower nature 
is to be kept in abeyance by awakening the higher. The 
child is to be made to feel the beauty of righteousness till he 
desires it. The time to warn against the evil is when the 
evil appears. The initial step in any act is the thought 
which supplies the motive ; therefore to present the thought 
of any evil deed creates a tendency towards its performance ; 
and as the repeated transmission of any impression tends 
to make it habitual, all vivid representations of the work- 
ings of sin should be avoided. 

It is not necessary to warn children living in the country, 
who never saw a saloon, of the evils of these places. The 
teacher who knows her class would soon be aware of the 
need of any individual warning in this direction. To 
make “the mind a mansion for all lovely forms, the soul a 
dwelling-place for all sweet sounds and harmonies,” should 
be our aim. 

Any unnecessary realism, like trampling over garments 
to represent the entrance into Jerusalem, or the tipping of 
a table to push over a miniature Jericho, degrades the art of 
teaching to a sensational device. All such work, as well as 
“realistic exhibitions on the blackboard”’ of different kinds 
of sin, is foreign to the kindergarten, and may not rightly 
appropriate the name. 

“A rose by any other name would smell as sweet,” but 
most of us prefer calling it a rose to avoid confusion. 


Unnecessary Martyrdoms 
By Margaret Seymour Hall 


There was once a woman who was the despair of all the 
other women of her acquaintance. Her house was as 
pretty as possible, and always in perfect order; she kept 
it on a very small income, and kept it beautifully ; she 
made all her own clothes and those of her child; she 
trimmed hats for herself and all of her sisters; she did 
fancy-work ; she painted chairs, thereby saving sometimes 
as much as seventy-five cents ; she taught a class at a mis- 
sion sewing-school; she took lessons in cooking; she 
belonged to several charitable organizations—and the end 
of that woman was nervous prostration and a sanitarium. 
Amid her many occupations she had somehow lost sight 
of the fact that a certain amount of amusement is neces- 
sary for the human mind. She Had never “had time” 
for rest or diversion. And her husband, as he paid the 
bill for medical services, possibly reflected how much, not 
only better but cheaper, would prevention have been than 
cure, 

A great deal has, as we all know, been written concern- 
ing the failings of the wicked, but I have often thought 
that a chapter might be added upon the faults of the very 
good. And, first of all, I should begin with those dear 
Christian souls who, in spite of our protestations, will per- 
sist in wearing themselves 6ut in unnecessary, unasked- 
for labor for others who don’t want it; who seem deter- 
mined to get to heaven through much tribulation, and to 
use us as the means of grace: the women who will spend 
the day in much going up and down of step-ladders, hang- 
ing heavy pictures and curtains, and, in consequence 
thereof, greet their home-returning menkind with the spec- 
tacle of a poor, exhausted little sufferer from violent head- 
ache, for which headache they—the menkind—-are driven 
to feel themselves vaguely responsible, even though reason 
may plead that it was acquired in pursuit of purely willful 
ends and in face of the oft-repeated protest, ‘‘ Now, don’t 
try and do all that hard work yourself ; hire a man.” 

) We all number among our acquaintance several of 
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these Marthas, in whose presence we have sometimes felt 
a guilty consciousness of our own shortcomings, and have 
been, mentally, put upon the defensive. Suffering, per- 
haps, from a constitutional inability to refrain from giving 
unasked-for advice, we have even attempted, at times, a 
remonstrance. After all, we ask, who is the gainer by 
these works of supererogation? Not the poor overworked 
woman, surely; not the children, for the sake of whose 
after years strength should be saved; and certainly not 
the husband, for where is the man who would not gladly 


. forego the charms of esthetic table scarfs and sofa cush- 


ions, or even (be it softly whispered) endure the thought 
of a little dust on the back of the book-shelves if thereby - 
he could gain a cheerful companion to greet his return at 
night? Would not a little innocent hilarity at the fireside 
serve to brighten the home even better than the most ex- 
quisite polish on the brass and silver ? 

Is not the life more than meat, we are tempted to in- 
quire, and the body than raiment? Cleanliness, order, 
and economy are beautiful virtues, no doubt; we have 
all felt the misery that ensues from a neglect of them; 
but is it not possible to carry one’s ideals on these points 
too high, and thereby to lose sight of the duties of happi- 
ness and good temper? It is time to sfop somewhere in 
the care of the house when she who most of all should be 
its center and ornament finds that she is sacrificing health 
and strength in ways that probably have their greatest 
result purely in her own consciousness; when she finds 
that sordid cares are quite pushing out of sight the pure 
aims and high aspirations of her girlhood, and that it is 
becoming only a weary, workaday world, where the poor 
toiler never has a chance to climb and breathe, even for 
a short time, the pure air of the mountain-tops. 

There is a beautiful hymn of Cardinal Newman’s which 
we may all take to heart at times: 


Thou warnest and smitest! 
But Christ must atone 

For a soul that thou slightest— 
Thine own. 


% 
From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Christian Union: 

That “ Overworked Mother” on page 931 has my deepest 
sympathy; but so has also “D. M. D.” in this week’s issue, 
with whose views of the wholesomeness of Graham bread and 
the deleteriousness of baker’s ditto (“ Rough on Rats” a young 
M.D. once called it) I heartily coincide. Here is a practical 
suggestion to harmonize the difficulty. The recipe came from 
a good old-fashioned New England home. 

Set a sponge over night of six teacups of Graham flour, half 
a calée of compressed yeast, and a little salt. In the morning 
stir in six cups of white flour, and half a teacup of New Orleans 
molasses. Pour the batter into pans, and let it rise about half 
an hour, then bake one hour in moderate oven. This takes 
almost no time at all, is very wholesome and particularly nice. 
The molasses does not sweeten it, but merely takes off the edge 
of the.-Graham flour taste. 

I am told that white flour can be made up in the same way, 
but have not yet tried the experiment myself. Pp. W. 


Dear Christian Union: . 

In the Home Department “ The Oil of Peace” is beautifully 
spoken of to illustrate the value of the small courtesies of life in 
the home; there is also another oil which brightens the home— 
the oil of gladness. In many homes there is peace, but little 
gladness. The members go and come with only a polite notice of 
each other, or perhaps indifference; the joys and successes of one 
member unnoticed by the others, and often producing jealousy and 
envy ; what a cold, uncomfortable atmosphere is about that home ! 
How different the home in which there is gladness—gladness 
when the family meet in the morning; gladness when the chil- 
dren return from school and the father from business; gladness 
when the family are gathered together in the evening, each 
anxious to tell of the pleasures that have come to him through 
the day, knowing it will bring gladness to all. In a home of 
this kind selfishness cannot thrive, but broad, helpful sympathy 
is nurtured, and the children become men and women who not 
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only make the home happy, but who bring gladness into all the 
vocations of life. 


A great deal of interest has been aroused by an inquiry in 
the column From the Day’s Mail for a good yeast. Some sub- 
scriber has sent us the following receipt, which she says she has 


' tried, and found never to fail: “In the morning take two table- 


spoons salt, two tablespdons sugar, three tablespoons flour; 
pour over this one pint boiling water; soak two yeast-cakes and 
put them with the above when cool. At noon boil twelve me- 
dium potatoes, mash thoroughly, and pour over them one quart 
hot and one quart cold water. When the first mixture is light 
put with the last, and keep in warm place till all is light; then 
keep in a cool place. This is a yeast. In making bread use one 
pint of this yeast to each loaf of bread. Mix and knead 
thoroughly, and it will be ready for the oven in one-half or three- 
quarters of anhour. Try this once and you will never go back 
to the old way.” 


Dear Christian Union: 

In The Christian Union of October 31, “ M. F. H.” asks for 
recipe for washing with kerosene. The following I know to 
be reliable if followed exactly: Fill the boiler two-thirds full 
of water and shave a cake of good soap in it—I use Babbitt’s. 
When the water boils and the soap is dissolved, add two table- 
spoonfuls and a half of kerdsene oil. It will immediately unite 
with the soap, and if you have been exact with the amount of 
each, there will be no oil on top of the water. 
cleanest pieces, without previous soaking or wetting, loosely 
into the boiler. Do not put too many pieces in at a time. 
Boil hard for ten minutes, then rinse through two -waters and 
hang out to dry. Put more pieces in the same boiler of water. 

M. H. IVEs. 


The ends of the sleeves of under-vests are apt to break away 
and roll. We crochet into the edge darning cotton or purse 
silk, white, a row one-half to three-quarters of an inch wide. It 
is elastic, keeps the sleeve down, and makes it stronger. 


It seems to the editor that this would be improved by 
knitting a ribbed edge; it certainly would hold better 
than a crocheted edge. 


The Young Stamp Collector 
By Mrs. Mary R. Miller 


A long, long, dreary day of autumn rain, and Walter 
> ga was beguiling the dark afternoon with his stamp- 

ook. 

Circumstances had made the boy a philosopher in mak- 
ing the best of everything—lonely hours and disappoint- 
ments particularly. Along with this faculty came a happy 

sposition, which was a very magnet in drawing people to 
his side. 

The care of his stamps was one of his quiet delights. 
Possibly your collection is much more valuable, but his 
own was the best that Walter had seen; it had grown 
slowly, through the kindness of thoughtful friends chiefly. 

The advertisements of the stamp agencies, in his maga- 
zines, were tantalizing, to be sure; but Walter could not 
be tempted. 

“If | spent twenty-five dollars I could not buy half that 
I should like to own !” he said. 

Now, as twenty-five dollars was a fabulous sum to 
Walter—more than he ever expected to possess at one 
time—it was really not very virtuous zof to spend that 
amount for stamps ; but it was pleasant that he could keep 
himself patient and content with his slow accumulation. 

. He watched for the mail as eagerly as any other fellow 
in business, for it now and then brought him a treasure. 
Walter was bright in intellect and merry at heart, and had 
such ready sympathy that all the children he knew came 
to him to:talk over their affairs—their,rivalries in class 
and their squabbles on the campus—for he had been a 
lively school-boy till some spinal trouble developed and 
made him an invalid. 

But, after he was bathed and dressed, and he had made 
up his mind what he should do, why, then he asked no 
odds of any athlete. Indeed, he was stronger than many 
of them, in the strength that God gave him and a lovely 
mother fostered. 


Now put 
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The church nearest to their home had «called a young 
man as assistant to the pastor, who had grown old and 
feeble while living among the people. This young man 
did not often go up in the pulpit, but he preached, in his 
way, all over the parish. Od 

“‘ Dear Mr. Houseman,” Walter called him. He had 
only two rooms in a boarding-house, in the least fashion- 
able quarter; but he had in them a small library, and 
young men went to borrow books and to hear him read 
and recite there. How much Walter and Mr. Houseman 
loved each other no one knew as well as Mrs. Brewster. 

On this rainy day she was glad to see the young clergy- 
man. Walter waited, smiling, till the little chat with 
mamma was ended, and Mr. Houseman came to him. 

“ Among the stamps again, Walter?” he said, as they 
shook hands heartily. ‘Let me see your United States 
stamps. I think I have two that you may like.” 

Walter turned back the leaves of his homely book, for 
the stamps of his own country had the first place in his 
collection, and in his affection. Mr. Houseman took from 
his letter-case a letter, which had been sealed with a wafer. 
Its old stamp delighted the boy. 

“ Please tell me the date,” he said, eagerly. 

“<¢ Albany, N. Y., Aug. 30, 1847.’ It was written in the 
old Capitol by ex-Governor Wright.” 

“Tt is our very first stamp!” cried Walter. “I never 
expected to see one.” , 

“ And here. is the mate to it,” said Mr. Houseman ; 
“this was on a square letter sent to my mother when she 
was a homesick little girl at boarding-school.”’ 

“ How beautiful! The darling old Franklin !” 

“ Yes: it is almost worth five cents to see this rare full 
face of the benevolent old man, with his flowing hair and 
white neckerchief.” 

“ And it is worth ten cents to see this black-and-white 
Washington. I wonder why they printed X for ten on this 
stamp, and the figure 5 on the other? And see the words 
‘Post Office’ over their heads instead of ‘ Postage’ !” 

“ The Government thinks it has been improving all the 
time, but I am not sure that it has, pictorially.” Mr. 
Houseman was turning the leaves, carefully studying. 
“ Here, on the first envelope stamps, the ‘three’ and the 
‘ten,’ there are no initials; but the head of Washington 
sufficiently marks them as belonging to the United States.” 

“*T suppose,” said Walter, “ your grandma put stamps 
on her little girls’ letters, but your little mother did not 
put one on her answer!” 

Mr. Houseman laughed at this supposing of scant 
pocket-money. 

No doubt !” he’said. 
to buy stamps after 1852.” 

“ Yes, sir; I know. I have a memorandum here’’—Walter 
turned to it, and read: “‘ After five years of agitation, 
uniform rates of postage were adopted by the United 
States; the first postage stamp was sold by the Postmaster- 
General at Washington, on the 5th of August, 1847; in 
1852, prepayment was made compulsory ; and in 1853 the 
first perforated stamps were made.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Brewster showed a letter written in Buffalo in 
1844, having on it a yellowish square stamp, with oval 
black line, like a frame, about a female face; in the line was 
printed “ Pomeroys [no possessive] Letter Express.” 

Another yellow letter, exactly folded, with the writing 
so arranged within as to leave ample room for the wafer on 
the outside, had been sent from New York to Poughkeepsie 
in 1823, having a clear postmark, but instead of the stamp 
a 2s. (two-shilling) mark, which was the amount of postage 
to be collected when the letter was taken from the post- 
office, after its stage-carriage of seventy-five miles. Another 
letter, from New Hampshire to Albany, had “18% ” 
charged upon it—eighteen pence. 

“That was the way the postage varied in England, till 
the shilling was too much for one poor woman,” said 
Walter. 

“Let me hear how well you remember the story,” the 
rector said. 

“Well, sir, the Ancient-Mariner Coleridge was out 
walking one morning, when he saw,a postman hand a 
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letter to a woman, at the door of her cottage, asking a 
shilling for postage. The woman took the letter, but gave 
it back to the postman, saying she could not pay the 
postage. Coleridge gave the mana shilling. After that 
was done, and the postman gone, the woman said she was 
sorry the stranger had given the money for the letter, as 
there was nothing in it /” 

“Why, Walter! isn’t that slang?” asked his mother, 
amazed. 

“She opened the sheet, and it was only blank paper; a 
plan to let her know that her brother, who sent it, was 
alive and well.” 

“ But there was a great deal in it: the moral beginning 
of the postage reform,” said Mr. Houseman. “ Rowland 
Hill felt that poor people should not be forced into trick- 
ery by high rates upon letters, which are such a comfort 
to poor and rich. Do you know how many Rowland Hills 
there were, Walter?” 

“Yes, sir; there were three; ome was only just a clergy- 
man—” 

“Ahem! ahem!” coughed Mt. Houseman. 

“And one was a British general; he fought with Sir 
John Wolfe, and with Wellington. Then there was this 
man—they would call him a postal cran& nowadays, wouldn’t 
they, Mr. Houseman ?” 

“No doubt, my boy!” 

“He was three years or more planning; he wanted 
stamped paper for letters, or stamped covers. He should 
not have the credit of the adhesive stamp; that was in- 
vented by James Chalmers, a bookseller, in Dundee, 
Scotland.” 

“Have you the date of the first English stamp?” 

Walter referred to his memoranda: 

“ «The Queen’s head, the first embossed English stamp, 
was contracted for on the 22d of May, 1840, at the cost 
of £376 per million.’ They were first printed in black, 
APwere they not?” 

“Yes, and next in the miserable dull red which is so 
common. This Canada bill-stamp is admirable, showing 
the good Queen in her widow’s cap.” 

The door-bell rang, and a cheerful voice and bounding 
step were heard. 

“Tt is Arthur Jasper!” said Walter, eagerly. Arthur 
was one of the boys who were glad to meet Mr. House- 
man anywhere, and, like him, a frequent visitor in Walter’s 
room. 

After their pleasant greetings, the new-comer said : 

“I have brought an Argentine Republic that came on a 
letter to papa to-day; and Will Rice sent you these old 
revenues; and Robbie Evans sends you this beer-stamp, 
one dollar for one barrel. I don’t know any other 
stamp that has Andrew Johnson’s face on it.” 

“ But several have Andrew Jackson’s,” said Walter. 

“Oh, he was a more stamp-worthy man!” Arthur said. 
‘“* And I got two Nicaraguas in trade, and one is for you.” 

“Oh, thank-you! How beautiful the blue mountains 
are! It is quite a picture!” 

“Engraved by our own New York Bank-note Company ; 
which makes its prettiness less surprising,” said the rector. 

“‘ How much you know, sir, about stamps!” said Arthur, 
artlessly. ‘‘ Perhaps you can tell why Victoria is on the 
China stamp; here she is, in pink and in blue, straight 
from Hong Kong.” 

“That is because Hong Kong is an English colony, and 
the British Government controls its mails. But, Walter!” 
Mr. Houseman exclaimed, “ please do not put Nicaragua in 
your mouth! You do not know what foreign uncleanness 
‘may taint it! If you will put a number of such bits of 
envelopes and stamps in a glass of water, you will see, 
when the stamps have floated off the paper, a sediment in 
the glass that you would not relish in your mouth,” 

After some further chat, Mr. Houseman arose. 

“It is raining very fast,” said Arthur. 

“Why, I had forgotten all about the rain,’’ said Walter, 
looking up gratefully in the rector’s face. 

“T have one question to ask,” said that gentleman. 
“Why do you boys/collect stamps ?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Arthur, “once in a while a fellow 
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finds a stamp that is worth a young fortune ; and why not 
I 

“ Ah, I was afraid of this! Walter, what do you say?” 

“Oh, I save them because it is pleasant work to take 
care of them, and mamma reads to me out of the cyclo- 
pedia about every country to which my stamps belong ; 
and you may laugh if I tell you that one night I dreamed 
I was at a royal court, talking to a lot of these stamped 
heads, just as I talk with you, sir!”’ 

“ That is all right!” said the rector. “ But I do not 
want my boys to be expecting ‘luck’ to come to them; 
to find money, in stamps or on the sidewalk. Now I am 
giving you these stamps of 1847—” 

“Oh, thank you, sir!” 

“ But do not flatter yourself anybody would offer you 
a great sum for them; you can buy the pair for a dollar. 
Arthur, you have only to visit a stamp collector to learn 
how small the money value is of a boy’s collection. ‘or 
a pastime it is commendable—it may even lead you to 
study history with a livelier interest. But do not disap- 
point yourself with the will-o’-the-wisp idea that the nex? 
stamp you get may be a prize.” 

Away went the rector, leaving the boys to admire the 
stamps and talk over his advice. : 


A New Year’s Reminder 
By Mary F. Butts 


The season’s joy you wish us— 
For that we thank you, dear ; 

Yet wishes are not quite enough 
To bring a glad New Year. 


Watch day by day, my darling, 
For helpful work to do, 

And through the new year you yourself 
Will make your wish come true. 


% 


Ransomed by Genius 
By Mary J. Safford 


Some of the girls and boys who are going in one of the 
big ocean steamers to spend a few months in Europe will 
see in the magnificent gallery of the Louvre a beautiful 
picture of a Madonna, painted four hundred years ago by 
a famous Italian artist named Filippo Lippi. 

Like many another famous painter, he was a poor boy, 
and as there was little law and order in the times when he 
lived, and everybody seemed bent on carrying out the 
mean old maxim, “ Might makes right,” he met with many 
strange adventures in his boyhood and early life. One of 
these incidents has been told by a French lady in a book 
written for her little grandson. , 

Filippo was a little fellow, too—only ten years old— 
when the event happened. 

His home was in the country, at the foot of the Apen- 
nine Mountains, near the fair city of Florence, where he 
afterwards painted some of his finest pictures. 

One day he went out with his sister Stella, a child two 
years younger than he, to watch the sheep and lambs and 
see that they did not stray away from the meadow. Robbers 
lived in the mountains, and the children were warned to 
give notice if they saw any strangers in the neighborhood. 

But, alas! Filippo soon found in the brook one of the 
large, smooth stones on which, for lack of something better, 
he drew figures of animals, men, and whatever took his 
fancy. Pulling a bit of charcoal from his pocket, he began 
to sketch a pretty little lamb that was feeding near him, 
and speedily forgot everything else. 

Suddenly he heard his little sister screaming: “ Lippo ! 
Lippo! help! help me!” 

The voice came from behind a clump of trees at the end 
of the meadow. 

Throwing the stone down, the boy darted to the spot 
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just in time to see five or six fierce-eyed men, with long 
beards and tangled hair, just crossing the shallow brook, 
driving part of the flock before them. One of the band 
held little Stella in his arms. 

Filippo, without stopping to think that his only chance 
of saving his sister and the flock was to call his father and 
the peasants near to pursue the brigands, rushed after 
them himself and boldly attacked Stella’s captor. 

The boy’s courage pleased the men. | 

“Ho! ho!” cried the leader, laughing. You're the 
very lad for our trade. Here, Giovanni, tie the plucky 
little fellow hand and foot, and carry him on your back, 
Gag him, too; he has good lungs, and the peasants may 
hear his shouts.” 

The order was instantly obeyed. Spite of Filippo’s 
frantic struggles, he was bound hand and foot, and flung 
over the stalwart robber’s shoulder like a bale of goods ; 
then the whole party vanished swiftly down a narrow pass 
in the mountains. 

Night closed in. The father searched vainly for his 
children, and the poor mother was nearly crazed with 
fright. 

At last news came that they had been carried off by the 
brigands. 

What was to be done? 

The peasants dared not follow the men, and robbers 
would never release prisoners till a sum of money, called a 
ransom, as large as their relatives could scrape together, 
had been paid. 

Meanwhile the robbers had carried the children to the 
cavern in the cliffs where they lived. A.week passed 
away. Stella wept continually and called for her mother, 
but Filippo was too proud to shed tears “ like a girl.” 

Besides, he had one source of pleasure that never 
failed—his drawing. Stones were plenty in the ravines, 
and there was an ample supply of charcoal. So for many 
hours he could forget his sorrow. Day after day slipped 
by. The robbers did not notice what the boy was doing, 
until one morning Beppo, a good-natured giant, the 
nephew of the robber chief, chanced to glance at the stone 
Filippo was holding, and, to his amazement and delight, 
saw a Clever sketch of his own dog, which lay at the mouth 
of the cave, blinking sleepily in the sunshine. 

Encouraged by Beppo’s admiration, Filippo begged him 
for one of the smooth boards which formed the lid of a 
box, promising in return to draw the robber’s pcrtrait. 

The lid was speedily wrenched off, and, while the boy 
drew, he told Beppo how he had longed to represent the 
things he saw in their natural colors. “‘ They look so differ- 

‘ent in the black lines !” he added, sadly. ‘Oh, if I could 
but draw the blue of the sky, the green grass, the gray 
rocks !” 

“ Colors!” exclaimed Beppo, “if that’s all you want, 
I’ll get some in a trice. Not long ago we captured an 
artist who was journeying from Rome to Florence, sup- 
posing that he had some great treasure, probably jewels, 
in the little box he carried in his hand. But, alack! 
when we opened it, we found nothing but paints and 
brushes.” 

“What are brushes ?” 

“ Brushes, boy? Why, brushes are what the artists use 
to put colors in their pictures.” : 

“Oh,” cried Filippo, eagerly, with sparkling eyes, “ do 
give me the box, Beppo.” 

' “ Very well, my little fellow, I’ll get it.” 

“ Just think, Stella!” exclaimed Filippo in delight, “I 
shall have colors! I'll paint you, Stella darling, just as 
you look, with your rosy cheeks and red lips.” 

“Oh,” sobbed Stella, “ how can you care for such things 
now? If I could only see my dear, dear mother again !” 

“ Here, my lad,” called Beppo, waving a little box in 
the air. ‘What are you crying about, Stella? If you 
don’t want a scolding, run and see that the soup is kept 
boiling ; our chief doesn’t like to wait for his dinner.” 

Poor Stella, trying to stifle her weeping, stole away into 
the dark cave, while her brother, overjoyed with his treas- 
ure, opened the box and spread palette, brush, and paints 
on the grass at his side. 
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But what was he to do with them? * There lay the 
materials: the blue, like a bit of the sky; the brown and 
the gray of the rocks; the carmine, the very hue of Stella’s 
lips. But, like mischievous elves, they needed the wand of 
the enchanter Knowledge to make them work their won- 
ders, and this wand poor Filippo did not possess. 

He gazed at them in hopeless bewilderment, and tears 
of bitter disappointment dimmed his eyes till the array of 
colors merged into a mocking rainbow. 

“Well, why don’t you begin?” asked good-natured 
Beppo. 

Filippo swallowed the lump in his throat that nearly 
choked him, and answered, mournfully : 

“T don’t know how. They are all there, the tints of 
the woods, the sky, the mountains, but how am I to get 
them into my picture ?” 

“Why, that’s easy enough. Mix a little of the oil from 
this vial with them, then arrange the colors in a row on 
the bit of wood here—painters call it a palette—and put 
them on your sketch with a brush.” 

The boy stared at the burly, bearded fellow in amaze- 
ment. 

““Why, Beppo,” he cried at last, “ where did you learn 
all that ?” 

“Oh,” said the robber, laughing, “there’s no miracle 
about it. I’ve had the good luck to watch the best artist 
in Italy at his work.” 

“ The best artist in Italy ?” 

“Yes, Masaccio’—the man who painted the tortures 
of the Lost Souls in the Church of the Carmine in Flor- 
ence.” 

“Tell me about it,” said Filippo, “ and, while I am 
listening, I will try the colors.” 

“There isn’t much to tell. The brigands had had a 
bad run of luck on the high-road, and our chief took it into 
his head to steal the treasures of the church. He bore 
the monks an old grudge because they had dismissed him 
from their school on account of some boyish pranks he 
played, and, when he grew older, he turned brigand. I 
don’t know why he should regret it—he hasn’t fared badly. 
But there are days when he does, and then he always gets 
into a rage and plans some desperate enterprise. 

“So last year he ordered me to go and examine the 
church, that we might rob it during the night. Disguising 
myself as a peasant, I set off and soon reached Florence, 
where I asked the way to the church. 

*** Follow the crowd,’ was the answer. 
flocking there.’ 

Why 

“** You'll find out when you get there, my fine fellow.’ 

“So I went on. The crowd pressed into a side chapel, 
and I forced my way into the front ranks. 

“When I saw what attracted the throng, I was so 
startled that I almost cried out aloud ; for on the opposite 
wall were the figures of people suffering all kinds of tor- 
tures. ‘ Long live Masaccio!’ shouted the crowd, and, filled 
with admiration for a man who could frighten me, I, too, 
cried, ‘ Long live Masaccio!’ 

“Though he had no suspicion of it, the famous artist 
saved the treasures of the Church of the Carmine, for I 
told my uncle that nothing would tempt me to enter it 
after nightfall. My fears spread to the rest of the band, 
and the expedition was given up.” 

“Oh, Beppo, I would like to see Masaccio, too,’ cried 
Filippo. 1’ll goto Florence and be his pupil.” 

“Well, my little lad, that’sa high aim.” 

“Look! am I worthy of it?” asked Filippo, timidly, 
holding up the picture on which he had been work- 
ing. 

“ My portrait! and done so quickly. Why, it’s exactly 
like me; there’s my very expression, my black beard, my 
sunburnt arms. By Masaccio! you'll be a great artist 
some day.” 

“ Here! here!” he called, as he saw the brigand chief 
climbing the cliff with his band. ‘“ See what this boy has 
done! You ought not to keep him prisoner.” 


‘ Everybody is 
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“O-ho!” replied the chief. “Is it he who has painted 
your robber face ?”’ 

“ Ay, Bertuccio, and in barely fifteen minutes, too— 
while I told him the story of the Church of the Carmine.” 

By this time the whole band had gathered round the 
little artist and were gazing in wonder at his work. 

“Why, it’s a miracle!” said one tall, bearded fellow. 
“« Long live little Filippo !” 

“ There, Filippo ””—and Beppo patted the lad’s curly 
head—*“ they are shouting, Long live Filippo, just as the 
Florentines cried, ‘Long live Masaccio!’ It’s a lucky 
omen.” 

He was interrupted by a woman’s voice exclaiming 
beseechingly, “ Give us back our children, our dear chil- 
dren! We have been searching the mountains day and 
night. At last we have discovered your retreat. Give us 
back our children !”” Then, as the robbers turned toward 
her, she caught a glimpse of Filippo in their midst, and, 
rushing forward, clasped him lovingly in her arms. 

“ But where is Stella, my darling Stella ?” 

‘‘ Here, dear mother, here ;” and the little girl, whose 
quick ears had caught the sound of her mother’s voice, 
was clinging round her neck. 

Just at that moment Francesco, the father, who was less 
nimble in scaling the rocks than his wife, appeared, bran- 
dishing a huge club and shouting, with more courage than 
common sense: 

“Give me back my children, or fll brain you all !” 

Luckily for him, the brigands were in a good-natured 
mood. Roars of laughter answered his threat ; then a big, 
brawny fellow, at a nod from the chief, wrenched the club 
from Francesco’s hand, and Bertuccio said, calmly : 

“You can do nothing to rescue your children ; you are a 
prisoner yourself; your flocks are mine; I can tear down 
your house to-morrow till not one stone is left upon 
another.” Then, seeing the look of terror in the children’s 
eyes, he went on, more gently: “ But I shall do nothing 
of the sort. Your son has paid his ransom, and even 
brigands can sometimes do a deed of kindness. I will release 
you all—on one condition. Do not force this boy to be a 
shepherd ora laborer. God created him an artist. Do 
not waste the gift he has bestowed. Take this purse of 
gold and send him to study with Masaccio. There is 
enough to pay the master.” 

“ May God bless you!” sobbed the weeping mother for 
very joy. 

“No,” said the chief; “people do not bless a robber, 
but they may make him a promise in return for a kind- 
ness.” 

“What is it?” cried little Filippo, pressing forward 
eagerly to the chief’s side. 

“This, my boy. Promise me that, when you are a-fam- 
ous artist, you will paint what has just occurred.” 

“ 1 do promise, with all my heart.” : 

“And call the picture ‘ Ransomed by Genius,’ ”’ said 


Beppo. 


A dog fell down the shaft of an old mine near Belvi- 
dere; N. J. Every day a butcher throws down meat to the 
dog, who seems very happy and cheerful, barking a wel- 
come to every one who approaches the mouth of the shaft. 
He is young, and may live years in his prison. It is a mys- 
tery where he gets water to drink. 


The firemen at Caribou, Me., were called out to a fire 
recently. The town is divided by the Aroostook River, 
which is spanned by a bridge. This bridge caught fire, 
and threatened the building on the other side. The best 
swimmers in the fire brigade took a line of hose and swam 
across the river, thus saving the village from destruc- 
tion. 


During a recent storm the lamp in the lighthouse at 
Plymouth Point, Mass., was not lighted. The keeper 
went ashore, and the storm grew so violent he could not 
return. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


The Secret of Peace 
By Lyman Abbott 


The time when this prophecy was uttered is almost en- 
tirely unknown. It is fitly entitled a “ Song of Salvation,” 
and connected possibly with the salvation of Israel from 
Sennacherib, referred to in our last lesson, or more proba- 
bly with the deliverance, either expected or accomplished, 
of Israel from exile and captivity by Cyrus the Great, in 
the overthrow of Babylon. The verses chosen for our 
study are/a mere fragment from a larger prophecy which 
begins with chapter xxiv., 1, and continues to chapter xxvii., 
31. The following condensation of the Apocalypse is 
taken from Briggs’s “ Messianic Prophecy :” 

“This Apocalypse depicts the judgment of the nations, 
among whom Moab and the great world-powers, the levia- 
than Babylon and the dragon Egypt, are especially men- 
tioned. The earth staggers like a drunkard and swings 
like a hammock. It is utterly laid waste, and all classes 
and conditions of its population are scattered. The 
kings of the earth and the evil powers of the heaven are 
shut up in the dungeon and are punished. The wicked 
oppressors will die forever. But Israel’s corpse belongs to 
Jahveh. The light of life will quicken their dead bodies, 
and their shades will come forth from Sheol. Death and 
sorrow will be abolished forever. The people will be gath- 
ered one by one from all lands of their exile, and restored 
to Mount Zion, where they will unite with all nations in 
the banquet provided for them by Jahveh.”’ 

Out of this Apocalypse the Committee has chosen a few 
verses for our study. I select a fragment from this frag- 
ment as affording, if not the heart-of the passage, at all 
events its most beautiful thought: “ Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, because he 
trusteth in Thee.” So sacred has this text become that it 
is almost like a profanation to touch it; yet it is quite cer- 
tain that neither our Old nor our New Version gives the 
full sense of the original. The reader will observe that if 
the italics are omitted the passage will read, “ Thou wilt 
keep in perfect peace the mind stayed because he [it] 
trusteth in Thee.” Henderson renders, “ The mind that is 
firm Thou wilt keep in perfect peace ;” Briggs, “ The one in 
purpose firm Thou keepest in peace ; in peace, for in Thee 
he trusteth.” The secret of peace, then, is a resolute pur- 
pose and an unshaken trust. 


Christ has given expression to the same secret in his 
memorable and oft-quoted words in the Sermon on the 
Mount: “ No man can serve two masters; for either he 
will hate the one, and love the other ; or else he will hold 
to the one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon. Therefore I say unto you, Be not divided 
in mind respecting your life, as to what ye shall eat or 
what ye shall drink. . . . For after all these things do the 
Gentiles seek: but your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things.” He has again given 
the secret of peace in telling his disciples to count the 
cost, to stop, consider, weigh-well their choice, but, having 
put their hand to the plow, not even so much as look back. 
On the other hand, the secret of a disturbed, perturbed, 
and troubled mind James has given: “ A double-minded 
man is unstable in all his ways ;” but “he that wavereth 
is like a wave of the sea, driven with the wind and tossed.” 

The first condition of perfect peace is not trust in God: 
it is consecration to God. Indeed, without that consecra- 
tion I do not know any reason why one has a right to ex- 
ercise that trust; he has no right to expect that God will 
shape life to suit his personal inclination, or even his sup- 
posed necessities. The life that is self-centered is bad 
enough, but the piety that imagines that the whole world 
centers around one’s self, and that God will make everything 
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serve this one selfish soul, is the worst form, or at least 
the most dangerous and subtle form, of selfishness. It is 
for this reason that Christ bids us, when we pray, pray in 
his name, and it is for this reason that we close our prayers 
with “ For the sake of Jesus Christ ;” not because there is 
some magic value in the formula, nor because the Father 
would be unwilling to give out his infinite love if Christ 
had not in some manner paid for or purchased the gift— 
which would then cease to be the Father’s gift or the 
token of his love—but because the one desire of the 
Christian, predominant over all other desires, is for the 
triumph of the kingdom of God, for the accomplishment 
of Christ’s redemptive work. The man whose mind is 
firmly set on this one purpose, and who believes that God 
is working out this kingdom, and will in time and in his 
own way accomplish his purpose, will be kept in perfect 
peace. His property may be swept from him, his health 
may be taken from him, he may go down into the valley 
of the shadow of death; this is the rod and this is the 
staff which will comfort and sustain him—the desire to do, 
to be, and to suffer whatever will promote the kingdom of 
righteousness and love, and the firm conviction that his 
Father's love is strong enough and wise enough and pure 
enough to give him the cup of suffering, if by drinking it 
he can either save others or himself. 

I have sometimes been asked if God will help a man in 
his business. My answer is that it is for the man to help 
God in His business. If the man’s business is God’s 
business, then God will help him in it; but if it be not 
God’s business, why should he expect that God will help 
him in it? There is but one business in the world worth 
any one’s attention. It is the business of love, of service, 
of helpfulness to others. If one be engaged in this busi- 
ness, if his mind is firm in this undivided and settled pur- 
pose, and if he believes that God is working at this busi- 
ness also and in the same spirit of love, he will be at 
perfect peace, because his purpose is firm, and he is work- 
ing under a great, wise, trusted Leader. Oo 


This seems to me to be the key to that fragment which 
the Committee have appointed for our meditative study 
to-day. Salvation—that is, the spirit of salvation, or of ser- 
vice, or of helpfulness, or of redemption—becomes as a 
wall and a bulwark to the benevolent Soul. The nation 
which guards the truth and counts itself intrusted with a 
mission to proclaim that truth to others enters in through 
this gate,into a perfect protection. So does the individual. 
The Lord Jehovah is his everlasting strength, and He will 


in His time fulfill the desire of the steadfast and trusting 


soul. 
A Christian Conversationalist 
~ A Sermon to Women 


By the Rev. James A. Duncan’ 


She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of kindness, 
—Prov. xxxi., 26. 


To talk well is a great but rare accomplishment. By 
talking well I must not be understood as meaning talking 
simply to please everybody. Very foolish talking is some- 
times pleasant enough to many persons. ‘Talking well is 
talking profitably. A great deal has been said in censure 
and sarcasm about women talking. Very much ~ poor 
wit has been uttered on the subject. One effect of this 
prevalent tone in regard to woman’s tongue is to make 
some young women underrate the value of the power of 
speech to such an extent that they almost consider it 
wrong to talk at all except in monosyllables. And though 
I grant that it is better to act thus than to talk foolishly, 
yet I submit that it is far better to talk wisely than thus 
never to learn to convey one’s good thoughts and feelings 
to others in words. But it is to be regretted that there is 
any reason to say anything uncomplimentary of woman’s 
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talking. I would make a few suggestions that I hope will 
not prove unprofitable advice in regard to this matter. 

I am induced to do this, not, however, from a conviction 
that the faults of women in this respect so much need cor- 
rection as that the attention of the young is so seldom 
called to the importance, to the value, of excellence in con- 
versation. 

I take it that, especially for woman, the social circle is 
an arena in which great good may be done by one who 
excels as a conversationalist. I think that of all the 
accomplishments acquired by woman none is equal to 
this. It is an accomplishment to sing, to perform well on 
some musical instrument, to paint ; but, after all, very little 
of one’s life can be spent in painting or playing or singing, 
unless professionally ; but how much do people, must peo- 
ple, talk! The laws of politeness oblige us to talk. The 
laws of social enjoyment oblige us to talk. The laws of 
instruction oblige us to talk. And it is even to be consid- 
ered a religious duty to talk. 

Compelled thus to develop our hearts and minds in con- 
versation, we are to look to the Bible for those precepts 
and that counsel which will enable us to meet this duty 
and perform it well. The text before me gives us two 
general rules which are regarded in talking by the model 
young woman. 

I. The rule that her conversation is to be in wisdom. 

This includes a great deal. It includes: 

First, Information. An empty mind cannot give forth 
rich fruit. I do not mean by information that the young 
woman who aspires to be a good conversationalist must 
seek to know all things. I do not mean that it is at all 
necessary for her to be an omnivorous reader. I do mean, 
however, that she is to read. Now, “ What must I read ?” 
is the question that you naturally desire to have answered 


here. I would answer, first of all, read the newspapers. I 


do not mean read the marriage notices and the deaths 
merely. I do not mean read the sensational items about 
the latest theft or murder or divorce. You will be far better 
off if you do not read many of these things. Read the edi- 
torials. Read the doings of Congress, of the Senate, of the 
matters before the Legislature of your own State and of 
other States. Read the items relating to the affairs of the 
Old World. These things, which are the doings of the 
present, will enter into the history to be written in the 
future, and I know of no way to keep up with current his- 
tory either of our own or of other countries than by read- 
ing the papers. But not merely are you to read the secu- 
lar papers, but you are to read as well the religious papers. 
Of course you should give the preference to the paper of 
your own denomination, for by reading its official organ 
you can best keep in touch with the work of your own 
church. But you are not to read this merely. If you pos- 
sibly can do so, take some broad, catholic, Chrigtian paper 
like The Christian Union. This will give you a view of 
the doings of the religious world, and show you many 
things that you will be unable to find in the pages of your 
own paper. If you cannot afford to do this, then I think 
that it would be well for several of you to form a club and 
take the paper together. 

You cannot have a true knowledge of history, either 


current or past, without knowing the’ religious history of 


the world. 

Then there is the magazine literature. This contains 
much of the history of current thought; not telling us 
merely what men are doing, but what the themes are that 
are engaing the attention of the thoughtful men and 
women of our day. In this way you will see discussions 
of the great problems of life, as those problems appear to 
statesmen, philanthropists, ministers, and men of almost 
every profession and calling and trade. Read biography. 

Then there are novels and histories and essays and vol- 
umes on every conceivable subject. I would counsel the 
reading of some novels. Be sure that they are good. 
Do not read a book merely because it has a “run.” 
Your time is too precious to spend in the reading of every 
novel that comes out. Wait, unless some wise person 
counsels you otherwise, until the book has been written 
long enough for thoughtful men to read it, and then, if 
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they pronounce it good, and you can do so, get it and read 
it. Read good poetry as well as good novels, and remem- 
ber that it is not so much how much you read as what you 
read and how well you read it. Above all, read the Bible. 
Not merely because it is the basis of the religion of the 
greatest nations of the world, though that were reason 
enough, but because there are in it just those things neces- 
Sary to make you a good conversationalist. There is his- 
tory, and poetry, and biography, and all of these on the 
most important themes, about the greatest men and women 
in the world’s history, and written in a style more sublime 
than that contained in any other book. 

- A well-stored mind is a mind filled with the best things. 
You may not be able to gain a large stock of information, 
but see to it that the information that you gain is accu- 
rate, and that it is written in the very best style. Read 
after the masters of literature. Happily, the best books 
are now accessible to almost every one, both on account 
of the public libraries in our cities, and also on account of 
their cheapness. But reading is by no means all that is 
necessary in order that we may obtain that wisdom need- 
ful to make us good conversationalists. 

Second, we need thoughtfulness. One must thing as 
well as read. ‘The woman who opens her mouth with wis- 
dom is not to be a mere retailer of what she has read. 
She is to “ read, ponder, and inwardly digest.” She must 
so combine, arrange, and employ her information that 


she will be original and independent in her talking. — 


me here guard you against the danger of trying to be to 
original. Sometimes people forsake the truth in trying to 
Say very original things. 

3d. To talk wisely includes also a proper regard to the 
occasion. ‘A word in season, how good it is!” Have 
you ever seen people who seemed to be ever saying the 
right thing, but it was in the wrong place? 

To talk to people wisely we must have regard to 
these facts, for if we do not we will be guilty of just as great 
folly as that of giving a tract on dancing to a man with 
no legs.. “ Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” 

4th. To talk wisely, then, includes not only the necessity 
of information, the necessity of thoughtfulness, the neces- 
sity of paying proper regard to the occasion, but also of 
paying proper regard to the person to whom we are talk- 
ing. Answer a fool according to his folly, and also answer 
not a fool according to his folly. There are fools and 
fools, as well as wise men and wise men, and we are to use 
discretion in every instance. How much trouble has 
arisen from this disregard to the person we are talking to! 
Take matters of political interest. It is by no means 
necessary for one to thrust his “ views” in the face of 
every man he meets, without paying any attention to who 
the man is. There is a way in which you can express your 
opinion on almost any subject without giving the least 
offense even to those who are most opposite to your way 
of thinking ; but you cannot do this unless you pay proper 
regard to the person to whom you are talking. Remem- 
ber that the men or the women who think differently from 
you on any one of a hundred different subjects have just 
as good ground, perhaps, for their opinion as you have for 
yours, and it is as much your duty to respect their way of 
thinking as it is for you to demand that they respect 
yours. This does not preclude argument, when the argument 
is made for the sake of getting light on the subject about 
which you may be conversing. 

There are persons who seem to be especially gifted in 
saying the very thing least calculated to benefit the person 
with whom they are conversing. Pearls are not to be cast 
before swine ; ngr is it safe often to assume that your con- 
versation is as pearls and that the people around you are 
swine. Do not talk to blind men about the iight, unless 
they introduce the subject. Do not talk to deaf men 
about music. Do not talk to any man or to any 
woman about any personal peculiarity, or any bodily blem- 
ish cr defect, unless he or she invites it, and even then 
say as little as you can. The majority of the human 


race is sensitive about its peculiarities and about its 
defects. 
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5th. This rule of wisdom would exclude talking merely 
for the sake of talking. “In the multitude of words there 
wanteth not sin.” James declares that one’s religion 
vain who does not bridle the tongue. Do not think, then, 
that it is necessary for you to talk, unless you have some- 
thing to say. I am very sorry that it is deemed a disgrace 
to sit still in company and allow a pause in the conversa- 
tion. Suppose a composer of music was told to write a 
piece of music in which there should be norests. He 
would tell you that he could write notes, and that they could 
be sounded on the instrument for which they were written, 
but that it would no more be music than a long string of 
words would be a sentence. ‘The rest is needed to make 
the harmony complete. So in conversation, where it is 
really worthy of the name, there must be pauses to allow 
those with whom you are conversing to consider what is 
being talked of, and thus to make the conversation harmo- 
nious and profitable and sweet. When you have some- 
thing to say, say it, and then stop. 

II. The second rule is in regard to the spirit in which 
the wise woman converses: “In her tongue is the law 
of kindness.” Hitherto we have been talking of the 
matter of conversation—now I wish to direct your atten- 
tion to the manner of it. The Revised Version renders 
this part of the passage: “ The law of kindness is on her 
tongue.” I think that the idea is that the law of kind- 
ness regulates the movement of her tongue in all that the 
tongue utters. A 

1st. It is thus that wisdom coming from above is gentle. 
One may talk with great intelligence, and with what passes 
for great wit, without having the law of kindness on the 
tongue ; but it is when the tongue is thus ruled that one 
talks really well; for it is only then that he talks in the 
right spirit. No intellectual excellence excuses one for 
using the tongue unkindly—no wit, no power of repartee 
excuses. Perhaps the woman in greatest danger here is 
the one who is naturally witty. It is so easy sometimes 
to say sharp things that have at least a little sting in them. 
It is so easy sometimes to be witty at the expense of an- 
other. Such a thing is really conversational dishonesty. 
You have really no more right to be witty at the expense 
of another than you have to get other things at another’s 
expense. You have no more right to buy reputation for 
brightness at the expense of another girl or another woman, 
than to buy goods at the store and have them charged to 
her. Who gave te right to make any one the butt of 
your jokes? No, no, the law of kindness must rule your 
tongue if you are to be a good conversationalist. 

2d. This law demands a good heart. “Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” As wise 
talking needs a well-filled mind, that is, a mind filled with 
good things, and things on which reflection has added its 
light, so kindness of tongue demands a gentle spirit, 
“charity that thinketh no evil.” Words are types of 
character. Tell one what you have talked of for the past 
twelve months, and he will be a poor student of human 
nature if he cannot tell you what your character is. The 
tree is known by its fruit. You cannot have a corrupt 
heart and be a good conversationalist in the sense in 
which I have used the term, nor can you be pure in heart 
and fail to do good in your conversation. A pure fountain 
sends out a refreshing, health-giving stream ; so out of a 


‘heart that is pure and noble will proceed words not nec- 


essarily of wsthetic beauty, but of rich quality, words 
laden with love. 

3d. This law will be a check to mischievous talking. 
Let all men and women allow the law of kindness to 
rule their tongues, and the lexicographers will in a short 
while be compelled to write the word “obsolete” after 
the word “ gossip ” in their dictionaries. The theory that 
has obtained the widest acceptance in regard to the great 
Chicago fire is that it was started by the overturning of a 
kerosene lamp. Many lives were lost, and thousands of 
dollars’ worth of property destroyed. But who can tell the 
amount of property destroyed, and the lives, aye, the souls, 
that have been lost, through the speaking of a few mis- 
chievous words? A man speaks hastily, and a family, 
sometimes a neighborhood, becomes incensed. A feud is 
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generated that lasts for generations. A woman darkly 
hints that all is not right with some other woman in the 
community, and her reputation is damaged. 

III. Let me now call your attention to the usefulness 
of one who talks wisely and kindly. Up to this point we 
have confined ourselves to the matter and to the manner 
in which the Christian conversationalist talks ; now let us 
see something of the effect of that talking. As it affects 
the talker herself. She is as a well-written book to her 
friends; a living biography, which has been written with 
the pen of wisdom and of kindness. Nothing is more 
attractive than a well-written biography, and its attractive- 
ness is greatly iffcreased when it is the biography of one 
whose whole character causes admiration. How much 
more attractive is a living book, setting forth in its daily 
walk and conversation principles of wisdom and of truth 
and of kindness! Such a book is a constant inspiration 
to others. It is full of truth and beauty and suggestive- 
ness. Such a woman is the charm of the social circle, as 
full of sweetness as a jasmine, as full of melody as a harp. 
She is the counselor in difficulties, and the peacemaker in 
strife. She wins golden honors to herself, and blesses 
our world. Her conversation is composed of such words 
as the poet describes, saying : 

They blend the ties that strengthen 
Our hearts in hours of grief; 

They are silver links that lengthen 
Joy’s visits when most brief. 

Conversation is not merely for amusement. It is for 
instruction. We are to converse with those who know 
more than we, and also with those who know less. We 
are to be both givers and receivers. Such a conversation- 
alist as I have attempted to describe does not monopolize 
the conversation. She must listen as well as talk. She 
must be a learner as well as an instructor. How pleasant 
is an evening spent together, in which those who converse 
do so in wisdom and kindness and for mutual instruction! 

If young people would study the art of conversation as 
it can be studied and should be studied, there would be 
fewer complaints about dull evenings, and fewer would 
care to engage in those amusements which are, to say 
the least, questionable. The very effort to learn to open 
the mouth with wisdom and govern the.tongue by the law 
of kindness would develop the mind and the moral nature, 
and lift you to a high plane of life. 

Conversation would thus become a means of religious 
good; good to the one who learned the art and good to 
those with whom she conversed. What powers for good 
were the conversations of such women as Lady Hunting- 
ton and Lady Jane Grey! What a blessing to the world 
have been the words as well as the noble deeds of Florence 
Nightingale! But higher than these as a conversational- 
ist stands Jesus of Nazareth. Oh, how tender he was 
with those disciples who seem to,us often to have been so 
slow to understand the words of their Master! Yet never 
did an impatient word escape him; never did he open his 
mouth save with wisdom; never was his tongue ruled by 
any other law than the law of kindness. If he engages in 
conversation with a poor, wayward woman at the well, he 
lifts her thoughts far above the mountain on which she 
has been taught to worship God, and reveals him to her 
as a Father who may be worshiped wherever there is a 
worshipful heart. If he is at a feast, he lifts the thoughts 
of those who are present from the mere banquet and feeds 
them with the bread of life. If called upon to talk with a 
ruler who comes to him in the shadow of the night, he 
makes the darkness bright about him, and shows him that 
not by mere generation, but by regeneration, man must 
enter the kingdom of God. If called to the house of 
mourning, he mingles his tears with those who suffer, and 
then speaks to them truths which make their hearts bound 
with joy. If he speaks to a poor, sinful paralytic, it is to 


tell him to be of good cheer, his sins are forgiven him. 
And thus Jesus is our model in this as in all things else. 
He shows us not only how to live, but also how to speak. 
Study his life and his conversations, take him for your 
model, and you will learn to open your mouth with wis- 
dom, and on your tongue will be the law of kindness. 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 
How to Obtain Peace 


For the week beginning January 10, 1892. 


(Isa. xxvi., 3; John xiv., 27.) 


Psalmist and prophet taught thar peace was obtained by 
righteousness, its effect being quietness and confidence 
forever; by obedience—“ O that thou wouldst hearken unto 
my commandments, then should thy peace be as a river!” 
“Great peace have they that love thy law ;” through trust— 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is 
stayed in thee, because he trusteth in thee ;” in his sanc- 
tuary—“ In this place will I give peace, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” All this was good for Israel; but what was there 
for God’s other children who knew him not, and were 
trusting in other gods that were powerless to help? The 
song ‘of the angels was not a song of joy and peace to 
Israel alone, but to the earth and toall people. ‘The babe 
at Bethlehem was the “ Prince of Peace. Of the increase 
of his government and of peace there shall be no end.” 
But what if nation should not strive with nation or brother 
with brother—the burden and discord of the human heart 
still remain? The man Christ Jesus “is an hiding-place 
from the wind, a covert from the tempest, . . . the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land.” He it is who says to every 
man, whatever his race or condition, whatever his burden 
of sin, of sorrow, of poverty, of oppression, of care, of 
weariness: “‘Come unto me, and I will give you rest ;” 
“My peace I give unto you.” Simply to come to Christ, 
that is all that anyone need to do to receive that which 
in the deepest depth of his heart he knows he longs 
for more than he longs for anything else—rest and 
peace. 

Are there any disappointed ones, any who are saying, 
“IT came to him with my burden of sin—he took that away, 
but I still sin ; I brought him my burden of sorrow, | felt 
the sweetness of his loving sympathy, but the world is not 
the ‘bonnie warl’ that it was before my loss; I brought 
him my dreary poverty—he told me that he became poor 
that I might be made rich, but I have hungered many a 
time since then; I brought him my burden of unremitting 
toil with a mere pittance for pay,and he told me that he would 
be a swift witness against those that oppress the hireling 
in his wages, but the oppression still goes on; I came to 
him with my burden of care and weariness—for a little 
while I was cheered, but I am tired and anxious to-day’’? 
He has not disappointed you, but you have disappointed 
him. ‘Go in peace,” he said to the woman whose sins 
he forgave. Youall stood at the doorway of peace, but 
you did not enter. Just within lay the yoke of perfect 
submission to him which he bade you put on, and, thus 
learning of him, you would have found in ever-growing 
richness and fullness the rest and peace of which he gave 
you the foretaste. Had you attained unto even a small 
measure of his meekness and lowliness of heart, you would 
not seek for peace in changed conditions, but in the power 
to abide in any condition, so long as in the midst of it 
you could feel the yndergirding of the everlasting arms. 
You would trust the promise of the ultimate triumph of 
the right in Christ. You would know that the world is 
Steadily moving on toward that day. Such is “his peace” 
which he gives unto his own. 


Peace I ask—but peace must be, 
Lord, in being one with thee. 


References: Job xxxiv., 29; Ps. iv., 8—xxxvii., 11, 37 
—lv., 18—Ixxil., 2, 3, 7—Ixxxv., 8, 10—cxix., 165 ; Prov. 
i., 33; Isa. ix., 6, 7—xlvili., 18, 22—lii., 7—liii., 5—liv., 
10, 13; Jer. xxix., 7; Hag. ii., 9; Matt. x., 34; Luke iL, 
78, 79—1i1., 13, 14, 28-32—vili., 48; John xvi., 33—xx., 
19-22; Rom. xiv., 17-19; Col. iii., 15 ; 1 Thess. v., 23, 
24; 2 Pet. i., 2. 

Daily Readings: (1) Num. vi., 24-26; (2) Ps. xxiii. 
1-6; (3)-Ps. xxvii., 1-6; (4) Matt. xi., 28-30; (5) Rom. 
v., 1-11; (6) Phil. iv., 4-9; (7) Isa.:xxvi.,3; John xiv., 
37. 
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Religious News 


American Institute N° stronger evidence could be afforded 
of of the deep and widespread interest at 
Sacred Literature present existing in the study of the Bible 
than the success attending such gatherings 
as the four days’ meetings of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, held at Farwell Hall, Chicago, December 18-21. 
The staff of instructors and lecturers included such well- 
known men as President W. R. Harper, President W. S. Ballen- 
tine, Professors C. J. Little, S. I. Curtiss, Herrick Johnstone, 
W. C. Roberts, H. M. Scott, R. F. Weidner, and A. C. Zenos. 
The course of instruction followed was designed to cover 
the ground occupied by the Sabbath-school lessons for the 
beginning of the new year; to wit, the life and times of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. It is proposed to hold another 
Institute later on to discuss the lessons in the New Testament 
for the latter half of the year. Questions were freely asked 
and frankly answered. The majority of those present seemed 
to be holding themselves in the attitude of the celebrated Dr. 
Goodsir, who was wont to say to his students when about to 
commence a demonstration in anatomy, “ Let us try to find out 
the God’s truth about this matter.” Often was the idea repeated 
that the Bible is not to be approached with the view of establish- 
ing preconceived theories, but for the purpose of finding out 
what it really teaches. The questions to whom, by whom, and 
when was the message given were important, inasmuch as it is 
always important that we should know the exact truth. All 
Scripture utterances should be interpreted in the light of their 
historical background. 


More Bible Study That many young men of our day need more 
Needed thorough Bible study than they now get in 
Sunday-school and fitting-school is proved by 

the facts developed at a recent examination of young men in one 
of our leading fitting-schools, and brought to our notice by a corre- 
spondent for whose accuracy we vouch. The students examined 
ranged in age from sixteen to twenty-one years. Ten questions 
were asked, chiefly adouz¢ the Bible, concerning the classification 
of its books, its authors, its claims to inspiration, and similar 
general topics. Of 173 examined, about thirty answered all 
the questions correctly, while seventy others showed by their 
answers a good, although not always accurate, knowledge of the 
Bible. Thirty others answered a majority of the questions sat- 
isfactorily. In many answers both spelling and statements 
were highly original. The names of Bible books, especially the 
Old Testament prophets, were spelled in every conceivable way. 
The Epistles were called “ Oppisils.” The young man who 
spelled prophets “ profits” evidently has an eye to business. 
Job is “ Jobe ” to several. Covenants is written “ coverments ;” 
prophetical, “ profictal.” Some of the changes rung on Testa- 
ment are “ Testement,” “ Testiment,” “ Testerment,” and “ Tes- 
tamont.” The boy who named one of the Epistles “Colla- 
tions ” must have had his dinner in mind. The boy who wrote 
Esther “ Estah” does not come from the South. Whether or 
not the boy who called the books from Romans to Jude the 
“ Episcopal ” books betrayed his denomination is uncertain, but 
the boy who said Christ used the Old Testament “to repell an 
attack by the divi/” bears the same name as a famous Irish 
lawyer. Among the new books added to the canon were 
Hezekiah, Enoc, Oxodus, Asia or Isia (probably intended 
for Isaiah), Ejectial (Ezekiel), Macon (perhaps Micah). One 
boy called the first seventeen books of the Old Testament 
the “Pentitudes.” Among the occupations in which Bible 
writers engaged were named “candlebearer ” and “ alderman.” 
It was, no doubt, an unintertional witticism when one sheet was 
headed, “ Bible continued by W. S. S.;” but there was probably 
a candid expression of opinion when a boy whose paper showed 
little evidence of industry gave as the only passage he could 
recall on Bible study Eccl. xii., 12: “ Much study is a weariness 
of the flesh.” Another, no doubt sincerely, gathered from a 
more instructive passage the lesson that we are to “ study hon- 
estly knowing that God is the one will give us our marks.” But 
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most original of all was the statement of a boy who had recently 
entered the class. Asked to “name the poetical books of the 
Bible and state to which class of poetry each belongs,” he 
replied : “ The poetical books are the Ps/ams, Song of Solo- 
mon, Lamentations, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes. The Pslams are a 
kind of prophetical poetry, and the Song of Solomon is mixed 
with narration and Lamentations and Proverbs are of the nar- 
rative style and are intermingled with the meaning the words 
suggest.” The school in which this examination was held 
requires a study of the English Bible as a regular part of its 
curriculum. 


The fifth Census Bulletin relating to relig- 
ious statistics has just been given to the 
public by the Superintendent of that branch 
of the census work, the Rev. H. K. Carroll, of the “ Independ- 
ent.” The statistics in this bulletin relate to the Mennonites, 
the Dunkards, the Shakers, the African Methodists, and a few 
other and smaller sects. Of the Mennonites there are no less 
than twelve subordinate sects in the country; in all there are 
550 churches, with 41,541 members. All these Mennonites hold 
to the usual Evangelical Lutheran doctrines, and also to the 
practice of washing the saints’ feet, marriage between members 
of the same faith only, non-resistance of violence, and refusal to 
take oaths. Some of the smaller branches have other peculiar 
practices; thus the Amish Mennonites have often been called 
“ Hookers,” because they held it as an article of faith to use 
hooks instead of buttons on their clothes. Of the Dunkards 
there are two branches; they number about 70,000 people. 
An account of their peculiar practices and beliefs will be found 
in an article on another page of this paper. The African 
Methodist Episcopal Church—formed in 1816 by a secession 
of colored members of the Methodist Episcopal Church—now 
has 2,481 organizations, with 452,725 members. It has grown 
very rapidly within the last decade. Inits articles of belief it 
does not differ essentially from the parent Church. The Society 
of the Shakers is the oldest of all existing communities of the 
kind in the United States. It was organized at Mount Lebanon, 
N. Y., in 1792. The followers of “ Mother Ann” have fifteen - 
communities in different States, but only 1,728 communicants. 
Naturally, as one would expect from their social beliefs, they 
are constantly decreasing in number; in the last fifteen years 
there has been a loss of about one-third. Among the smaller sects 
mentioned we notice the Amana Society, whose members believe 
that the wicked are purified in literal fire; the Separatists, a 
German sect whose Sunday services do not include public 
prayer; the New Icaria Society, which has no creed but 
“rationalism founded on observation,” and opposes all “ anti- 
scientific revelation;” and the Harmony Society, whose mem- 
bers are celibates, believe in the approach of the Millennium, 
and—oddly enough, when we consider their name—do a thriv- 
ing business in whisky-distilling. 


Sect 
Statistics 


The best reply to the sneers at the work 
of the Salvation Army and of General 
Booth’s plans for redeeming the sub- 
merged tenth is found in the report just made of the first year’s 
working of that plan. Summarized and put into figures, this 
report shows that about £25,000 has been expended on the 
over-sea colony. Nearly £40,000 has been absorbed in the 
purchasing and leasing of land for city refuges and workshops. 
The sum of £41,000 has been expended on the farm colony. 
The food and shelter depots have been self-supporting. There 
has been a small deficiency in the anti-sweating workshops. 
The match factory has given profits of £475 in four months 
The knitting factory and bookbindery have each earned profits. 
The operations of the farm show a loss of £116. To establish 
the Labor Bureau cost £335, but it is reported to have been a 
great success. There have been 15,000 applicants during the 
year. There have been supplied 2,381,148 cheap meals, of 
which 1,097,866 were halfpenny dinners, 96,555 farthing din- 
ners, and 25,000 free meals. Three hundred and seven thou- 
sand cheap lodgings were furnished at fourpence and twopence 
per night. The work produced in the refuges in the labor fac- 
tories realized £15,191. 


Saving Darkest 
England 
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Progressive Methods of Church Work 
‘ V.—Week-Day Work in a City Church 


HE services at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on 
Sunday morning, December 20, were, says the 
Brooklyn “ Eagle,” of an unusual character. 
The sermon, which was shorter than usual, 
was followed with brief addresses by the 
Rev. Howard S. Bliss, the assistant pastor, 
and by General C. T. Christensen, the chair- 

man of the Church Work Committee, which has supervision of 

all the missionary activity of the church. The object of both 
the sermon and the addresses was to present the work of the 
church and the needs of the work for the year 1892. We print 

Mr. Bliss’s address, as reported by the “ Eagle,” below in full, for 

two reasons. First, because it may serve as an inspiration to 

other churchés who have not $400,000 with which to build a 

Parish House like the admirable one of St. Bartholomew’s Church 

recently described by The Christian Union; and, secondly, 

because it is a story, not of institutional, but of individual activ- 
ity. Mr. Bliss, on being called upon to describe the work which 

Plymouth Church is doing at the present time, spoke as follows: 
«“ J assume that there is a stranger present in this congrega- 

tion who was led to attend this service from the fact that, on 
getting up this morning in one of the hotels in the vicinity, he 
received a personally directed invitation to Plymouth Church, 
which had been left for him last night by a member of our 
Young Men’s Union, detailed for this hotel work. I shall 
further assume that, coming as a stranger, he desires to become 
acquainted with the various activities of the church and will be 
glad to spend some time in examining those activities. If all of 
those we visit together are not directly supported by the funds 
administered by the Church Work Committee, they all have a vital 
and intimate connection with the work of that Committee. What 
is going on at these morning services our friend can see for 
himself. At the close of the service we shall invite him to go 
on board the steamship Chaucer, which is this moment lying at 
Martin’s Stores. As we approach we shall hear a band of young 
people from the Bethel singing Gospel songs and awaiting our 
arrival before beginning the informal service. Once on board, 
we shall find a half-dozen, a dozen, fifteen or twenty seamen 
joining in the singing and appreciating the papers and invi- 
tation leaflets which we leave for them. A short, informal 
address follows the singing, and our ship service is at an end. 
In the afternoon we have three Sunday-schools to visit. First 
we go to the Mayflower, where 806 scholars are enrolled; we 
next visit the Bethel, with 638 names on the lists; and, finally, 
the home school, which enrolls 751 scholars. Had we been 
present last Sunday, we might have seen the ‘ Plymouth 
Chimes’ distributed. This is the monthly paper published by 
the schools and devoted to the interests of Plymouth Church. 
An edition of two thousand copies is printed, and each copy 
has probably from two to five readers. While these Sunday- 
schools have been in active operation a little service has been 
going on at the hospital, where a band of Plymouth young 
people have brought eheer and gladness to those lying sick and 
lonely by means of the Gospel hymns they have sung. 

“ When evening comes we have three preaching services to 
which to take our friend—at the home church, Bethel, and 
Mayflower. Before the service at the Mayflower we may attend 
a young people’s prayer-meeting, while the evening closes at 
the Plymouth with a similar meeting under the charge of the 
Young Men’s Union. At the Bethel we shall recognize among the 
sailors present some of those we saw on board the Chaucer in the 
afternoon. Still another service might be visited at the Central 
Club, where two weeks ago a service of song and devotion was 
started. On Monday morning we must be up bright and early, 
for we have two kindergartens to visit—one at the Working- 
Girls’ Central Club and one at the Bethel. At the former we 
shall find during the week that the regular teacher is assisted 
by representatives from the Young Women’s Guild. The 
kindergarten at the Bethel is maintained by the Woman’s Club, 
and the two works are developing, in the fifty or sixty children 
connected with them, the true power of body, mind, and soul. 
In the afternoon we shall find at the church the Ladies’ Sewing 
Society, of which Mrs. Beecher is President, in full operation. 
This is the home missionary society of the church, and its good 
work has extended to all parts of the country. 

“In the evening we shall have quite a large number of activities 
to visit. In the first place, we shall want to see the gymnasium, 
on the corner of Fulton and Pineapple Streets. Here we shall 
find about a hundred young men listening to war stories from 
General Christensen and other soldiers, taking part in athletic 


contests, or enjoying musical and literary entertainments. The 
gymnasium we may visit any night, as it is open the week 
through, except on Sunday. But we must hasten to the May- 
fidwer, where, upstairs, we shall find a Chautauqua Scientific and 
Literary Circle in successful operation, while downstairs a Band 
of Hope, with an attendance of 150, is holding its weekly meet- 
ing. Passing over to the Bethel, we find another Band of Hope 
in session. Here our friend will be interested to see the work- 
ings of the Penny Provident Fund, which haz had a most success- 
ful history at the Bethel in connection with the Band of Hope 
and the Boys’ Club, and also at the two Working-Girls’ Clubs. 
He will learn that there have been over four hundred depositors 
since this work began in February last. At the Bethel we shall 
find a well-established reading-room open every night in the 
year. A large line of trade journals attract a number of readers. 
The sailors are fond of the illustrated papers and magazines. 
One thousand four hundred and thirty-three seamen registered 
their names last year at the Bethel, and nearly six hundred let- 
ters were written. If it is the first Monday in the month we 
may find time to look in upon the Mary and Martha Social 
Union, a flourishing social and missionary society among the 
young women of the Bethel. And we must not forget to attend 
on that evening the monthly meeting of the Plymouth League, 
held either at the church or in one of the sections of the city 
mapped out by the League Committee. Nor can we omit a 
glimpse at the two Working-Girls’ Clubs, where a millinery class 
is in operation at the Central Club and an embroidery class is 
going on at the Earnest Club. On Tuesday we may, of course, 
repeat our visits to the kindergarten, but in the afternoon we 
must visit the Ladies’ Foreign Missionary Society meeting in 
the parlors. If it be the first Tuesday in the month, we shall 
find the Young Men’s Union meeting an attractive place in the 
evening. Last week the young men listened to a most interest- 
ing lecture by Dr. Backus, and at the January meeting Mr. Dow, 
of the ‘Wall Street News,’ will speak on the silver question. 
But the regular Tuesday engagements include a meeting of the 
Young People’s Association—a social society—at the Mayflower 
and the regular prayer-meeting at the Bethel. The gymnasium 
and the reading-room are, of course, open, while the Central 
Club is engaged in dressmaking and the Earnest Club is devot- 
ing its energies to a millinery class. On Wednesday afternoon 
we may visit the junior branch of the Earnest Club interested 
in the Pratt Institute course of plain ‘sewing, while on Friday 
afternoon they will learn the mysteries of cooking. In the 
evening of Wednesday we may visit the regular prayer-meeting 
at the Mayflower; while at the Bethel last year on Wednesday 
evening a boys’ literary society was a source of much pleasure 
and profit toits members. The Central Club is turning its at- 
tention on this evening to a plain sewing; on Thursday there 
will be a social reunion, with some practical talk or entertain- 
ment; on Friday there will be a current topic class; a course 
of lectures on cooking is also given. To complete the pro- 
gramme of the Earnest Club in the same way, Thursday night 
is devoted to penmanship and social recreation, and a dress- 
making class meets on Fridays. We have digressed a little from 
our regular programme, and must now come back to Thursday 
afterngon. Then we must by no means fail to visit the Young 
Women’s Guild. We shall find the young women engaged in 
various forms of work for home and foreign missionary pur- 
poses. Just now they are busy dressing the dolls for the infant 
classes at the Mayflower and Bethel. On Thursday evening 
we must visit the Bethel for the purpose of seeing the Boys’ 
All Round Club. Games, marching, dumb-bell exercises, stories, 
etc., fill up the time pleasantly, and each meeting aims to develop 
the boys in an all-round way in power, mind, and soul. At the 
Mayflower a similar work is carried on for some of the boys at 
that place. 

“We may reach the church in time to find the Beecher Lit- 
erary Society still in session and hear the closing arguments 
upon the question at issue. On Friday afternoons the parlors 
of the church are occupied by the Henry Ward Beecher Missiop 
Band, the missionary organization—home and foreign—of the 
children of the church. We shall find the members working 
for such objects as Tuskegee, Hampton, the Seaside Home, 
etc. At the Bethel, in the meanwhile, Mrs. Bird’s Mothers’ 
Meeting is in progress, and, as one of the oldest institutions 
connected with the Bethel, and as one of the most useful, it will 
repay a visit. In the evening comes the church prayer-meeting. 
At its close every month the Board of Deacons meets and care- 
fully considers the needs of church members in distress. Its 
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work is a most important one. Last year it disbursed over 
$1,300 for such purposes. Our stranger friend may feel he 
deserves a rest on Saturday morning, but, although the kinder- 
gartens are not in session, he must not omit a visit to the Bethel 
Sewing-School, where neatness, cleanliness, orderliness, and 
sewing are taught by the faithful teachers. Inthe evening he 
may visit two teachers’ meetings—one at the Mayflower, the 
other at the Plymouth. But though the programme seems to be 
complete, our friend must be told that there are others worthy 
of attention—such, for example, as the Fresh Air work, about 
three hundred women and children having last summer received 
some benefit from its wise provisions. And then the hourly 
and daily and weekly ministrations of comfort and peace and 
hope which our women missionaries are carrying to those who 
are in sore need thereof, in season and out of season, spending 
themselves in service for the Master. And, further, we shall 
wish to tell him of the possibilities of the work, the openings 
for new efforts and fresh enterprises. But my ten minutes are 
up, and if he wishes to hear more he must visit me at my house.” 


* 


Church Music in England and America 
By Theodore F. Seward 


The Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., in a recent article in The 
Christian Union describing the religious situation in England, 
says: “ The service of song in the churches of England is far 
superior to that in America. In the English Congregational 
churches with which I am familiar, at both morning and even- 
ing services chants and anthems of a high order are always 
rendered, not by the choir alone, but by the whole congregation.” 
Fifty years ago the musical condition of the two countries was just 
the reverse of that indicated by Dr. Bradford’s description. In 
the days of Lowell Mason and Thomas Hastings singing-schools 
were universal, social singing in the home was much cultivated, 
and the popular development of sacred music was far in advance) 
of England, where little attention was given to the subject 
except in the cathedrals. 

The development of popular music in England is entirely due 
to the prevalence there of the Tonic Sol-fa system, which 
brings the truths and principles of the art within reach of the 
masses. This is not done at any sacrifice of “ higher art,” but, 
on the contrary, it leads the people directly to the appreciation 
and use of classical music. A remarkable instance of this was 
shown last summer, when a gathering of about six thousand 
people sang an entire Episcopal service “at sight” from the 
Tonic Sol-fa notes, and joined universally in the rendering of 
Handel's “ Hallelujah Chorus” from the Messiah. 

Having already treated of the Tonic Sol-fa system in the col- 
umns of The Christian Union, I do not need to enlarge upon 
the subject now. I merely wish to speak of the historical fact 
that the musical condition of America and England indicates 
not only great progress in the latter country, but a most unfor- 
tunate retrogression on our own part. In confirmation of this I 
am permitted to quote the following testimony by Mr. Sankey 
from a private letter recently received by a well-known citizen 
of New York: 

“TI find a most wonderful change in the singing in Scotland, 
even in the short time since my last visit: choruses everywhere, 
and nearly every single person using the Tonic Sol-fa notation. 
I am fully persuaded that if we had it well introduced into 
America, there would be more singing and I think better singing 
than we have now. I am not now compelled to give so much 
time to the training of the choruses as I formerly did, but can 
reserve my strength for solo singing, the choruses doing all the 


rest.” 


City Mission Society 


The New York City Mission and Tract Society makes its 
appeal to evangelical Christians of this city, and begs leave to 
call their attention to the following facts on which it bases its 
plea: 

1. It is the oldest society of its kind in the city. 


2. It cannot appeal to any but New Yorkers for aid, All 


“causes ” come to this metropolitan city for help, but we ¢an go 
nowhere for aid; New York must care for itself or take the 
consequences. 

3. It works among the most deserted parts of thecity ; namely, 
those below Fourteenth Street, which still have a population of 
over 600,000 persons. 

4. From this district, during the last eighteen years, nineteen 
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evangelical churches have removed to better localities up-town ; 
but this makes the greater need for work by such an organiza- 
tion as ours. 

5. We have three English congregations, two German, one 
Italian, and one Jewish, together with Sunday-schools, reading- 
rooms, sewing-schools, and the like. We believe in aggressive 
work on the newest lines of mission effort. 

6. We have between fifty and sixty missionaries all the time 
at work among the tenement-house population, and can show 
large fruitage for the expenditure of time and money. 

7. We have now property in real estate in that part of the 
town, all devoted to this work, aggregating $400,000, with no 
debt on it of any kind. 

8. For the work that we so much desire to do, we need at the 
least an income of $75,000, and for this it is that we appeal to 
the Christian public. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Church Gleanings 


—The Rev. John McNeill has accepted an appointment to 
do evangelistic work in Scotland, in the first instance in con- 
nection with the contemplated campaign begun by Mr. Moody. 

—The Rt. Rev. John Wareing Bardsley, D.D., at present 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, England, has been appointed Bishop 
of Carlisle, to succeed the Rt. Rev. Harvey Goodwin, D.D., 
who died last month. 

—* Andrews Hall,” at Marietta College, Ohio, was dedicated 
December 17. The address was delivered by the Rev. Edwin 
Knox Mitchell (class 1878). The erection of this building means 
a forward step for secondary education in southeastern Ohio, 
and gives the College a preparatory school second to none in the 
State. 

—The Rev. Eben Edwards Beardsley, D.D., rector of St. 
Thomas (P. E.) Church of New Haven, Conn., died on Decem- 
ber 21, at the age of eighty-three. Dr. Beardsley devoted much 
time to historical research, especially in Episcopal Church mat- 
ters in Connecticut. He published “ The History of the Epis- 
copal Church in Connecticut from the Settlement of the Col- 
ony to the Death of Bishop Brownell in 1865,” and “ Life and 
Correspondence of the Rt. Rev. Samuel Seabury, D.D., First 
Bishop of Connecticut and of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America.” 

—cCardinal Gibbons lately ordained to the priesthood Charles 
R. Uncles, a young colored man. The ceremony took place in 
Baltimore, and was of special interest, from the fact that Uncles 
is the first colored man ever ordained to the priesthood in the 
United States. A*colored man was ordained by Bishop Eng- 
land, the first Bishop of Charleston, S. C., but the ceremony did 
not take place in this country. Another colored man, the Rev. 
Augustus Tolton, of St. Monica’s Church, Chicago, was ordained 
some years ago in Rome. Mr. Uncles is therefore the third 
colored priest in the United States. Both of his predecessors 
were full-blooded Africans, but Uncles is a light mulatto of 


medium height. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—Walter S. Ufford was installed as pastor of the Trinity Church of Tremont, 
New York City, on Thursday of this week. 

—Ovid Miner, a retired minister and a prominent anti-slavery speaker in 
former days, died in Syracuse, N. Y., on Sunday of last week. 

—Walter P. Taylor was ordained at Westminster, Mass., on December 15. 

—J. N. Brown, of Excelsior, Minn., has resigned. . 

—Willard Scott was installed as pastor of the South Church, Chicago, IIL, 
on December 15. 

—D. W. Bartlett, of St. Louis, Mo., accepts a call to the Phillips Church of 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

—T. J. Collier, of Oberlin, O., accepts a call to Canton. 

—E. M. Williams, of Chicago, Ill, has received a call to Pittsford, Vt. 

—H. W. Conley was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in Ells- 
worth Falls, Me., on December 3. 


PRESBYTERIAN 

—W. C. Covert was installed as pastor of the Merriam Park Church of St. 
Paul, Minn., on December 18. 

—Robert Boyd has become pastor of the churchin Port Townsend, Wash. 

—W. H. Shepp, of Genoa, N. Y., accepts a call to the Second Church of 
Findlay, O. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—John A. Childs, D.D., secretary to Bishop Whitaker, of Pennsylvania, died 
on December 21, in Philadelphia, Pa., at the age of seventy-seven. 

—C.C. Tiffany will for the present have charge of Holy Trinity Church 
(P. E.), Harlem, N. Y.; C. D. W. Bridgman will act as his associate. 

—George F. Smythe, of Toledo, O., accepts the rectorship ef St. Paul’s 
Church ¢«P. E.), Mount Vernon. 

—E. B. Burr, of the Memorial Baptist Church of Chicago, IIL, accepts a call 
from the Ruggles Street Church of Boston, Mass. 
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Hardy’s Life of Neesima* 


ie dey one doubts whether God could have called 
Abraham, or could have chosen and fitted Paul for his 
great work, let him read the life of Neesima. A youth at 
Yedo when Japan was practically shut out from all inter- 
course with the outside world, and Christianity and foreign 
commerce had but the slightest, if any, foothold there— 
though this is less than thirty years ago—he had been 
mysteriously led to give up his idols without ever having 
seen a Christian teacher, and to leave his home and flee 
from his country, under an all-controlling impulse for 
the light, which he was groping after in the darkness, and 
which he felt could be found, though he knew not where 
or how. He had heard of the United States—of which, 
however, he knew little, excepting that they had freedom— 
and here he purposed to come, though without money and 
though against the law of his land. His father also for- 
bade him, but, as he afterwards said, he felt that he must 
obey God rather than his father, recognizing then, though 
vaguely, that divine leadership whose truth he was after- 
wards so clearly to see and so remarkably to illustrate. 
He would have lost his head had he been apprehended 
in the attempt to escape, but he braved the perils, secreted 
himself on board an American ship whose captain was 
willing to take him, eluded the Japanese officials who 
searched the ship for any fugitive, and was safely taken to 
- Shanghai. Here he was led to a ship sailing for Boston, 
in which he was brought to these shores, the captain 
giving him his passage for his service. “What are you 
going to do here, and why did you come?” said to him 
one of the sailors in the port after his arrival. “I have 
come for an education,” was thereply. ‘ But an education 
in this country costs a great deal, and where are you 
going to get the money?” was the next inquiry. “I do 
not know,” was the simple answer, and in simple faith the 
young man knelt in secret and prayed that he might not 
fail of his great desire. 

Hitherto his prayers had been to God as his Creator. 
He had not yet known him as his personal Redeemer and 
Saviour. He did not call himself at that time a Christian ; 
he could not then have told what was implied in this 
name. But when his prayer for means to get an educa- 
tion was answered, and kind friends were raised up to 
provide him with all that he required, and when, in the 
increasing light which kept dawning upon him, he came 
to see, as he afterwards expressed it, his own shadow, and 
a sense of sin deep and overpowering took possession of 
his soul, then, for the first time, the great gift of God’s 
grace was made known tojhim. In giving subsequently 
an account of his Christian experience, he said: “When 
I first read in John iii., 16, ‘God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son that whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life,’ I knew 
that I was a poor heathen and not worth much; but, then, 
I was somebody, and this said ‘ whosoever,’ so I knew it 
meant me. From that time,” he added, “I have been 
perfectly happy, and have had no doubts or fears.” 

This Japanese, thus led from the land of his fathers, 
was also led, in a way of which at the time he knew noth- 
ing, to the Hon. Alpheus Hardy and his wife, of Boston. 
By their Christian sympathy, their wise counsel, and their 
ample and judicious generosity, he was furnished with 
means for academic, collegiate, and theological study, cov- 
ering a period of nearly ten years. He was so apt, so 
eager, sO sagacious, and at the same time so gentle, so 
meek, and so self-forgetful, that it may be safely said he 
won the respect and affection of every one with whom he 
came into close contact during this time. 

* To others it soon seemed that he was destined for a 


great service. To himself, while his deep humility con-— 


stantly kept him from attaching the thought of greatness 
to anything which he could do or be, the thought of carry- 


1 Life and Letters of Foseph Hardy Neesima. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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ing the light of Christian truth to his country became an 
all-absorbing passion. The perishing need of his people 
and the blessings they could find only in the Gospel were 
prominent in all his thoughts and guided all his plans. 
By a series of wonderful events, the like of which was 
never seen elsewhere, the Japanese Empire, which he had 
left so hostile to foreign and especially to Christian insti- 
tutions, had been revolutionized in some of its most im- 
portant conditions. The Mikado, always the sacred ruler, 
had resumed his long-abandoned civil power; the Shogun 
was set aside ; a feudal system from which it took Europe 


more than three centuries to rid itself was thrown off by ~ 


Japan in as many years ; foreign intercourse, against which 
the country had guarded itself so carefully for ages, 
became almost a passion with the people; railroads, 
steamships, the telegraph, public schools, the post-office, 
the mint, a military and naval system modeled after Euro- 
pean methods, sprang up almost like the quickness of 
thought. 

The news of these changes, which reached Neesima while 
pursuing his studies here, filled him with wonder and thank- 
fulness and hope. In 1872 a Japanese Embassy to revise 
the treaties between Japan and the United States was 
sent to this country. Soon after their arrival in Washing- 
ton they summoned Neesima, of whom they had already 
learned, to attend them there. He was then in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover, but he at once responded to 
the call. On meeting the Embassy in Washington he was 
directed to join himself to the Commissioner of Education 
and aid him in the investigations he had come to make. 
This Neesima at first declined, but as the Embassy saw 
more and more his great worth and the value of his ser- 
vices to them, they urged upon him the proposition, and 
this none the less after he had told them that he was a 
Christian, with the supreme hope to preach the Gospel in 
Japan. ‘ You may preach the Gospel with us,” they said 
to him, and this unexpected attitude on their part greatly 
moved him. After writing to Mr. Hardy and one of his 
college professors for advice, he accepted the proposal of 
the Embassy and entered into a contract to assist the 
Commissioner of Education in his examination of the best 
educational systems in this country and of Europe, pre- 
paratory to a report upon the best educational system for 
Japan. 

Our space does not permit even a sketch of the wonder- 
ful results of this arrangement. The whole story is one of 
the most remarkable in Christian annals. It is fitted to 
thrill the Christian world. No one can explain it on any 
natural causes, and no one can ponder it without a sense 
of awe. Different streams from different sources, but all 
indicative of the same foreseeing origin and guidance, 
enter into its current, mingling many toils and trials 
before merging these in its triumphant. issue. 

In 1864 Joseph Neesima left his «ountry a friendless 
fugitive, liable, should he return, to the heaviest penalty 
his Government could impose. In 1874 he went back with 
the approval of the Government, and'‘with friends in high 
places ready to give him their shield and support. In 
1890 he died, probably more widely lamented by the 
nation than would have been any other Japanese, with the 
single exception of the Mikado, having accomplished a 
work of Christian enlightenment for his people which can 
never die. His power as a Christian preacher and teacher 
had penetrated the Empire. A great Christian university, 
founded and permanently established by his efforts, at 
Kyoto, the sacred city and great center of Buddhism in 
Japan, which had in attendance at the time of his death 
over nine hundred pupils in all its departments, remains a 
source of untold blessings to his countrymen for coming 
generations and an abiding witness to his Christian devo- 
tion and far-seeing wisdom. Never was there a divine 
hand more clearly seen leading a human soul, preparing it 


, for a great occasion which was itself also prepared. 


In giving to the public the “‘ Life and Letters of Nee- 
sima,”’ Professor Hardy has done his work with singular 
felicity. His ample knowledge goes hand in hand with 
his admirable judgment and good taste. He has let Nee- 
sima largely speak for himself, in whose simple but often 
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most expressive English there is a rare fascination. It is 
fitting also that the son of Mr. Alpheus Hardy should give 
a record which is to be forever so honorable to his father’s 


and his mother’s name. 


The Franco-German War of 1870-71. By Field Marshal 
Count Helmuth von Moltke. Translated by Clara Bell and Henry 
W. Fischer. With portrait and map. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) It is with a special interest that we take up a book by the 
greatest soldier of his age, General Count von Moltke. Thata 
man who could “ keep silent in seven different languages ” must 
have something worth saying when he speaks, we naturally 
infer. The book itself does not wholly disappoint our expecta- 
tion, but its style is sternly severe and extremely condensed. 
The great Field Marshal evidently kept a journal from which 
he wrote this work. Some bits of the philosophy of war he 
allowed himself to express. “In war, probabilities alone have 
often to be reckoned with ; and the probability, as a rule, is that 
the enemy will do the right thing.” “ Nowadays, the Bourse 
has assumed such influence that it has the power to call armies 
into the field merely to protect its interests.” Lightened only 
occasionally by like generalizations, Von Moltke pushes on by 
sheer force through a complete history of the war in a concise, 
exact, and extremely arid manner. Battle after battle, march 
after march, siege by siege, are relentlessly and distinctly de- 
scribed. The narrative has an air of icy impartiality, but a con- 
tempt for French government, French generalship, and French 
character at large is everywhere perceptible. One rhetor- 
ical grace this soldier’s book for soldiers has—rapid action. 
This art impresses on the reader the rapid action of a war 
which cost on the French side 21,508 officers, 702,048 men, 
107 standards, 1,915 field guns, 5,526 fort guns, 20 fortified 
cities; and the Germans 6,247 officers, 123,453 men, 1 flag, and 
6 guns, yet withal lasted only seven months. Coming from whom 
it has, Von Moltke’s History of the Franco-German War must 
have an unquestionable and lasting value. 


One of the most beautifully made works of the season is a 
translation of the Princess of Cléves, by Madame de la Fay- 
ette. This story was published in 1678, without its author’s 
name, and at once attracted wide attention as marking the first 
attempt to introduce naturalness into French fiction. It is this 
quality, together with its exact and faithful portraiture of char- 
acter and manners, which at once placed the story among the 
classics of French literature; a place which it has ever since 
held. The plot is a simple though a very unusual one, and is 
worked out with great skill. Curiously enough, that which 
Madame de la Fayette had described as fiction became history 
in the relations of Madame Roland and her husband. The 
story is prefaced by an excellent introduction from the pen of 
Anatole France, and by a curious and interesting letter from 
Lafitte, whose interest in the work appears to lie chiefly in the 
fact that it contains no reference to anything supernatural. 
The books are beautifully made, printed from the clearest and 
cleanest type, on a page with an ample border and rough edges, 
and furnished with the most charming illustrations drawn by 
Garnier and engraved by Lamotte. The translation by Mr. 
Thomas Sargent Perry is well mage. The volumes are bound 
in white, with gilt stamping, and are in such perfect taste that 
they may well claim to be models of the best book-making. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


Mr. George Saintsbury, than whom nomore competent editor 
could have been secured, has made a selection from the criti- 
cisms of the late Edmond Scherer relating to English subjects, 
and has made a substantial book of them under the title Zssays 
on English Literature, which bears the well-known imprint of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. The volume includes 
some works already familiar to English readers who confine 
their reading to their own language. The essay on Milton is 
made the subject of a delightful article by Mr. Arnold, who 
found much to admire and commend in the French critic. 
Scherer is not a brilliant writer. He frequently reminded his 
English friends of the typical Scotch professor, and his work 
has a seriousness, a kind of directness, and a moral earnestness 
not always associated with French works of thiskind. Scherer's 
intellectual and religious life suffered so great a change that his 
career may be said to have been divided into twoparts. It was 
the latter part that took on the literary aspect, but the serious- 
ness and moral fervor of the earlier part was not wholly lost in 
the transformation. Soundness, clearness, common sense, and 
solidity of thought, rather than vivacity, brilliancy, and insight, 
characterized these essays. Mr. Saintsbury’s translation is 
open to some criticism on the score not so much of carelessness 
as of indifference to the better usages of language. 
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It is rarely the case that a scholarly book like The 7reas- 
ury of the Psalter reaches a second edition, but this work, 
which has been compiled by the Rev. George P. Hunting- 
ton and the Rev. Henry A. Metcalf, is just now appearing 
in a third edition, and in a revised’ and enlarged form. 
It is a book which was first published ten years ago, and 
which had the highest commendation from Bishop Alexander,. 
the Bampton lecturer on the Psalms in 1876. These two cler- 
gymen have been indefatigable in making the work as complete 
as possible. In the new edition the Prayer-Book Version and 
the Revised Version of the Psalms are constantly compared. 
Use is also made of the renderings of the Psalms in the vari- 
ous liturgies and offices of the Roman Catholic Church. Father 
Huntington, of the order of the Holy Cross, has added a table 
of Psalms suited to special public and private occasions, and 
Bishop Huntington adds a preface. The book will be issued 
simultaneously in New York and in London, and E. & J. B. 
Young & Co. are the American publishers. 


Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. (Chicago), whose imprint is- 
rapidly becoming associated with the choicest literature by rea- 
son of their careful selection of works for reprinting, have just. 
issued Sir Foshua Reynolds's Discourses, edited, with notes and 
with a historical and biographical introduction, by Edward Gil- 
pin Johnson. Since the first publication of these discourses in 
1778 they have never ceased to be read with interest and profit 
by artists and lovers of art. They are the work of a man who 
probably did as much as any other Englishman to bring his 
country to the notice of the world of art. Whether one agrees- 
or ngt with the positions taken in these discourses, he cannot 
fail to admire their pure and noble spirit and aim. The volume 
is a plea for art, whatever may be said of the specific criticisms 
which it contains. The publishers have put these discourses in 
the attractive form which they deserve, and have enriched the 
volume with a number of illustrations, largely portraits. 


A New Womanhood, by J. C, Fernald, is one of those books 
that would be greatly improved if reduced to one-half its size. 
It is the attempt to map out a sphere for women; which is 
about as reasonable as issuing an edict that every human being 
shall be so long and so broad. The new womanhood is what 
each individual woman makes it, As a specimen of the doc- 
trine which permeates the book we give the following sentence : 
“ Woman’s mental, as surely as her physical, qualities call her 
to the home life As her special and peculiar work.” It seems 
strange for a man who has evidently studied women to write 
such a sentence. It is no more true that every woman makes a 
good home-maker than it is true that every man makes a good 
carpenter ; nor does the world demand it. Statistics prove that 
no husbands are provided for a large percentage of the girls 
born into this world. (D. Lothrop Company, Boston.) 


Peloubet’'s Selected Notes on the International Lessons (W. 
A. Wilde and Co., Boston) furnish very useful and helpful 
material for the Sunday-school teacher. The description of the 
title-page is fairly borne out by the context: “ A Commentary on 
the International Lessons for 1892, Explanatory, Illustrative, 
Doctrinal, and Practical. With Illustrations, Maps, Pictures, 
Chronology of the Old Testament, Chronology of the Acts, 
Suggestions to Teachers, Library References.” In our judg- 
ment, the Sunday-school teachers would do better work than 
some of them do now if they would take such a volume as this, 
the Bible, and a little more time for personal study, instead of 
catching up their weekly religious newspaper, taking what it tells 
them, and retailing it an hour later to their class. We do not 
know of any one volume more helpful than Peloubet’s Com- 
mentary for the Bible Student. 


Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have published, uniformly with 
their edition of “Epictetus,” Zhe Thoughts of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, translated by George Long. This 
translation is so well known that it needs no characterization in 
this place. The volume contains also a biographical sketch of 
the Emperor-Philosopher, a study or presentation of his philo- 
sophical system, and an index of terms. Like its companion 
volumes, it is exceedingly well printed. It would be difficult to 
select any three volumes in philosophical literature which Con- 
tain so much noble meditation on life, so much manly impulse, 
and so much stimulus to elevated living as are to be found in 
the works of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius ; nor do we know 
of a more convenient and satisfactory form in which they can 
be found than this edition. 


Among the numberless books.on the physical culture of women 
none surpass, and very few equal, the book recently published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. (New York), in the Portia Series, on 
Physical Development and Exercise for Women, by Mary 
Taylor Bissell, M.D. The book is so simple that a young girl 
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can understand it, and yet shows such thorough scientific mas- 
tery of the subject that it ought to find a place in the library of 
every physician and teacher. It is the book for which we have 
been waiting; not a book written simply to tell teachers or 
parents what to do, but addressed to the girl, telling her part—the 
work which she must do to become the perfect woman physically. 
The chapter “ On the Influence of Dress” is itself a volume of 
information, instruction, and inspiration. 7 


Thy Kingdom Come. Ten Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, 
preached in King’s Chapel, Boston, by Henry Wilde Foote. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston.) This little volume is one of delightful 
Spiritual reading. It is a book of meditations without a trace 
of scholastic or polemical theology in it. Its spirit is indicated 
by such phrases as these, which we gather almost at hazard 
from its pages: “ The first words of this mighty prayer lift us 
at once to the highest level; “ Names have a deeper connec- 
tion with things than we sometimes think ;” “ Christianity has 
well been called a dispensation of encouragement.” These are 
the meditations of a soul accustomed to live in the higher 
atmosphere, to think upon the deeper things, and to walk in the 
sunlight of a great hope and courage. 


The Golden Jubilee Celebration of the Right Rev. John Lough- 
lin, D.D., First Bishop of Brooklyn. Edited by the Rev. James 
H. Mitchell, A.M. (Golden Jubilee Committee.) A creditable 
memorial of an event which well deserves to be memorialized. 
Bishop Loughlin has won, by his fifty years of parochial dioce- 
san administration in Brooklyn, the respect alike of Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. The growth, the unity, the prosperity, 
and the humane and liberal spirit which characteriz€ the 
Roman Catholic Church in Brooklyn are due to no one man 
so much as to this venerable prelate and father. The Christian 
Union, radically Protestant in its belief in the right of private 
judgment, rejoices to join with Roman Catholics in doing honor 
to such a pastor and bishop. 


God, Home, and Native Land is the title of a volume sent us 
by the Eastern Publishing Company of Boston; it is further 
described by the title-page as “a crown of the world’s choicest 
gems in prose and verse illustrating the glory and love of our 
heavenly Father, the charm and influence of home, and the 
greatness and beauty of our native land.” The Rev. P. C. 
Headley is the editor, and in addition to the selected passages 
there are short original contributions by Miss Willard, the Rev. 
George A. Gordon, the Rev. Francis E. Clark, Mrs.* Livermore, 
Lady Henry Somerset, and others. In style of publication the 
book is like that of a large number of subscription works, 
appealing to the uncultivated love of showiness rather than to 
a refined typographical taste. 


Professor Talfourd Ely’s Olympos: Tales of the Gods of 
Greece and Rome,is based on the German work of Diitschke, 
but is not in any sense a direct translation. Professor Ely has 
revised the text, adapted it to English readers, and added 
several chapters of his own. His work represents sound scholar- 
ship, with such reserves as are necessary in dealing with these 
themes for the help and instruction of young minds. The 
volume is handsomely made and profusely illustrated, six photo- 
graphic plates representing the masterpieces of ancient sculpture, 
giving the book a touch of elegance and completeness which 
such works do not ordinarily possess. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 


House and Hearth is a series of essays to girls. The subject 
of “ Dress” from the ethical standpoint, “ Beauty and Charm,” 
“* Lovers,” “ The Bridal,” and “ Marriage” complete the first 
part of the book. The latter part of the book deals more with 
the subjects that interest the women whose lives are rather out- 
of-doors than in the home, although we find also chapters on the 
“Plain Wife,” the “Unhappy Wife,” and the “Old Wife.” 
The value of Mrs. Spofford’s book lies in the fact that it sets 
women to thinking. The volume is very attractively made. 
{Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


A story by Bozena Nemec, translated from the Bohemian by 
Frances Gregor, B.L., entitled Zhe Grandmother, is one of 
those charming tales that are so refreshing in this day of 
fevered fiction. Very cleverly are the legends of Bohemia woven 
“into the story and a picture given of the simple lives of the 
people. It is refreshing to read a book in which the grand- 
mother is kept in the foreground, full of loving activity for those 
who find her the center of their lives. (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago.) 

Not many professional soldiers have seen as many campaigns 


as has the famous war correspondent Archibald Forbes. The 


drift of his soldierly knowledge, the odds and ends of mili- 
tary life and character, have been graphically presented by 
him in many papers which he now collects under the title 
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Barracks, Bivouacs, and Battles. These sketches are stirring 
reading, and throw many side-lights on “ Tommy Atkins” in 
peace and war. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 
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Literary Notes 


—Rider Haggard, of whom the world seldom talks now, has 
finished a new novel. 

—Mr. Henry T. Finck, of the “ Evening Post,” is said to be 
writing a Life of Wagner. | 
—Mr. Austin Dobson has, it is reported, written a play, the 
scene of which is laid in France at a period shortly preceding 
the Revolution, with Mme. de Pompadour as the chief charac- 
ter. Mr. Dobson is also preparing a selection from his poems. 

The volume will be illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson. 

—Mrs. Ellen Russell Emerson, author of “ Masks, Heads, and 
Faces,” reviewed in The Christian Union lately, writes to us to 
call attention to the fact that we inadvertently spoke of her as 
Miss E. R. Emerson, a name belonging only to the daughter of 
the poet Emerson, to whom Mrs. E. R. Emerson is related 
only by marriage. 

—The November and December numbers of a new monthly 
magazine entitled “ Music” have reached us. This publication 
is a new venture which deserves the encouragement and co- 
operation not only of all musicians, but of all who are interested 
in putting music on a high plane in thiscountry. The magazine 
is in size and typographical appearance very similar to the 
‘* Forum,” and contains articles on musical topics from the best 
authorities in the country, written in a dignified and intellectual 
spirit. Occasional but excellent portraits of prominent musicians 
embellish its pages. It is published in Chicago by W. S. B. 
Mathews at thirty cents a copy, or three dollars a year. 
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D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
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$1. 
Jackson, Mary Anna. Life and Letters of General Thomas J. Jackson (Stone 
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N 

Aubert, E. Colloquial French Drill. 
Hall, Edwi 
Bronson, 65 cts. 
Whitney, Wm, D., and M. P. Whitney. Introductory French Reader. 
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Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart. Friends. 50 cts. 
TRe Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Charles Eliot Norton. 

Il., Purgatory. $1.25. 
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Text-Book of Physics. $1.25. 
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LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Warman, Edward B. Gestures and Attitudes. $3. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Barbe-Waitman. Ashes and Incense. $1.25. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
Sienkiewicz, Henryk. The Deluge. $3. 
Love and Forgiveness. Translated from the German. 
D, LOTHROP CO., BOSTON 
Gray, Robertson (R. W. Raymond). Brave Hearts. $1.50. 
Kaymond, Rossiter W. Two Ghosts, and Other Christmas Tales. $1.50. 
The Man inthe Moon, and Other People. $1.50. 
Lowe, Martha Perry. Bessie Gray and Our Stepmother. $1.25. 
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Harrison, Jane E. Introductory Studies in Greek Art. $2.25. 
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A. C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
Mitchell, John T. Duplicate Whist. 75 cts. 
Taylor, Hobart C. With Edge Tools. $1.25. 
Johnson, Edward G. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses on Art. $2.50. 
G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
H. R. Fox Bourne. Sir Philip Sidney. $1.50. 
The Doctrine of the Episcopal Church. Arranged by Henry R. Percival. 75 cts. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK 
Clark, Thomas M. Spiritual Vision. 
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Outlook in Education 


A most significant event marked the close 
ofthe year 1891. It was the dedication, on 
December 17, in the presence of a distin- 
guished company of men and women emi- 
nent in public life and in educational admin- 
istration, of the Drexel Institute of Art, 
Science, and Industry, in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Anthony J. Drexel, with rare generosity and 
foresight, has given nearly two millions of 
dollars for the building, equipment, and 
endowment of the Institute which is to 
bear his name. The Drexel Institute will 
stand for all that is old and sound in edu- 
cational ideals and for all that is new and 
practical in educational methods. Draw- 
ing its inspiration equally from ancient 
art and modern industry, it will aim to 
educate children of either sex who have 
had an ordinary common-school education, 
by preparing them in a broad, intelligent 
way to earn their livelihood by the use of 
their hands. Its graduates will be not only 
technically, but scientifically, trained; for 
they will understand the principles and 
the processes on which the details of their 
occupations are based. 


The significance of this was beautifully 
expressed by Mr. Wayne MacVeagh, in 
his address at the dedication, in these 
words : 


It is difficult, of course, to estimate the advantages 
* to be reaped by many youths of both sexes by a faith- 
ful pursuit of the practical training to be offered here. 
To make of young men competent engineers, elec- 
tricians, and chemists, and excellent and artistic 
workers in wood and iron, and to make of young 
women skillful designers, stenographers, photograph- 
ers, bookkeepers, and housekeepers, and especially to 
qualify some of both sexes to be teachers of others 
in all decorative and useful arts, is a labor abounding 
in usefulness and honor; but my confident hope is 
that there will be results attained here infinitely ex- 
celling these in real and abiding value. If thousands 
of the young people of Philadelphia are each year 
brought by day and by night into contact with truth 
and beauty in such of their myriad forms as will be 
taught and displayed in the Drexel Institute, this 
community will grow appreciably, and not slowly, in 
culture and in the ineffable graces of life which cul- 
ture brings in her train. 

The extensive and wisely selected library and the 
spacious and attractive reading-room will be almost 
in themselves to many students a liberal education, 
while daily contact with the representations of the 
sculpture of Greece and of the Renaissance will 
arouse the dormant instinct for beauty, and give 
birth to desire for excellence theretofore undreamed 
of. The museum, already rich in examples of the 
beautiful créations of many different lands, and sure 
rapidly to increase its possessions, will be a daily 
object lesson kindling in the generous minds of youth 
the same ennobling aspirations. 

To all these quickening influences music is to add 
her charms, so as to complete with art and lettersithe 
magic circle within which the everlasting fountains of 
idealism are unsealed, and the true enjoyment of life 
begins. It must be a very dull youth indeed, of 
either sex, who can sit unmovedin such an audience- 
chamber as this while the music of the grand organ 
falls upon the ear, and the memory is recalling the 
life-work of the benefactors of the human race kin- 
dred to those whose names we see around us: great 
musicians, who have soothed the weary lives of men 
with their divine melodies; great painters, who have 
transferred to canvas their fadeless dreams of im- 
mortal beauty; great sculptors, whose forms “* mock 
the eternal dead in marble immortality ;” great patri- 
ots, who would willingly taste death that their coun- 
try might live; great philosophers, who have spent 
their lives in the ceaseless and the faithful pursuit of 
truth ; and, over all, great poets, who sit in inacces- 
sible and throned majesty, the sovereign educators 
of mankind. 


It is not invidious to point out one great 
advantage that the Drexel Institute will 
have over other similar, but less extensive, 
institutions in this country. It will enjoy 
from the figst the oversight and care of a 
single directing mind, one trained in edu- 
cational work by long study and extended 
experience. Mr. James MacAlister, whom 
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Mr. Drexel has selected for first President 
of the Institute, is an ideal appointment. 
His work as Superintendent of Schools, 
first in Milwaukee and then in Philadel- 
phia, gave him a National reputation and 
fully demonstrated, his ability as an ex- 
ecutive officer. His part in the movements 
for manual training and art education has 
been a leading one. This new field of 
labor will afford him a unique opportunity 
to show the practical value of the educa- 
tional ideas for which he has so long con- 
tended in his writings and on the platform. 


The school-book laws passed by the 
Legislatures of 1891 in Ohio and Indiana 
are justly attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion and study. It is far too soon to pass 
any definite opinion upon their practical 
workings, but their provisions are decid- 
edly interesting. The Ohio law consti- 
tutes the Governor and ‘Secretary of State 
a State School- Book Board, and designates 
the State Commissioner of Common 
Schools as their secretary. This Board is 
empowered, after having secured all such 
information as may be necessary to advise 
them, to fix the maximum price at which 
each text-book used in the State may be 
bought by local boards of education. It 
is also provided that the maximum prices 


so fixed shall not exceed seventy-five per . 


cent. of the wholesale list prices prevailing 
at the time of the passage of the act. 
After the prices are fixed, each publisher 
is notified of the result, and is given an 
opportunity to contract to supply his books 
at the prices named for five years. If he 
declines to make such a contract, his 
books are ifso facto excluded from the 
common schools of Ohio. Every board 
of education is furnished with a list of the 
text-bcoks contracted for and the maxi- 
mum price of each. It then selects the 
books that it wishes to use, and is debarred 
from making any change for a period of 
five years, unless by a vote of three-fourths 
of all the members elected and at a regu- 
lar meeting. The local board may pro- 
cure the books selected (1) through its 
clerk, paying all expenses of delivery, and 
supplying the books to pupils at the net 
contract price; (2) through an agent or 
agents, in which case the agent may add 
ten per cent. to the contract price of each 
book; (3) through a designated local 
dealer, who is also allowed to reimburse 
himself for his services and expenses by 
an addition of ten per cent. to the price. 


Although the law has been in operation 
but a few months, the pupils are paying 
very much less for their books than for- 
merly. The loss, however, falls princi- 
pally upon the local booksellers and only 
in a slight degree upon the publishers, 
who were already offering special dis- 
counts below their wholesale list prices. 
The to per cent. allowed for handling the 
books is not enough to compensate the 
local dealers for their time and trouble, 
and for losses in bad debts and unsold stock. 
It is also a distinct disadvantage to shut out 
all new books, however good, for five years 
certainly and perhaps longer. There ap- 
pears also to be no penalty provided for 
violations of the law by boards of educa- 
tion. 

The Ohio law is simplicity itself in com- 
parison with the system now in operation 
in Indiana. In the latter State the board 
of education, acting as school-book com- 
missioners, may not only contract with 
publishers to supply books for a period 
of years, but may also either purchase 
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manuscripts and publish them by contract 
or engage authors to compile a book or 
books. The local authorities are to select 
from the official list of books such as they 
wish to use in their districts, and they are 
obtained through the medium of the county 
superintendents of schools. The books 
are then to be sold for cash only at the 
contract price. A minimum price for 
each kind of book used is fixed in the act. 
The law, originally passed in 1889 and 
amended in 1891, is hedged about with a 
great many provisos. The amended law 
raised the minimum price to be paid for 
books, and consequently the very inferior 
supply available under the act of 1889 has 
been much improved. But the law is 
complicated and cumbrous, and if eventu- 
ally successful it will be rather in spite of 
some of its provisions than because of 
them. Legislators have yet to learn that 
cheapness, particularly in education, may 
be too dearly bought. 


The transformation of old Columbia 
College into a new metropolitan univer- 
sity has gone on so rapidly during the last 
five years that the announcement that a 
new site for the institution was being con- 
sidered excited interest rather than sur- 
prise. It is only a generation ago that 
the College left its original home on Mur- 
ray Street for one in the suburbs; for 
Forty-ninth Street at that time was in the 
country. The rapid march of population 
and the enormous iccrease of traffic have 
combined now in about thirty-five years 
to make another exodus necessary. 


The site under consideration is the mag- 
nificent plateau known as Morningside 
Hill, and now occupied by the Society of 
the New York Hospital for the Blooming- 
dale Insane Asylum. Four unusually 
large city blocks, containing more than 
twenty acres, can be purchased for 
$2,000,000. Large as this sum seems, it 
is small when compared with the benefit 
that will accrue to Columbia, and hence 
to higher education in America, through 
this purchase. Cramped and compressed, 
only half-housed, no university can meet 
the legitimate demands that are made 
upon it. Growth means expansion, and 
expansion implies room. Generous New 
York can now step hopefully forward to 
the support of its historic college and 
make this contemplated step both possible 
and certain. But, beyond acquiring the 
site, expensive buildings must be erected, 
and a grand library worthy of the metrop- 
olis of the Western continent should be 
endowed. Few such opportunities to do 
good and attain permanent reputation in 
the doing have ever been offered to New 
York's public-spirited citizens. 


It is very greatly to be hoped that with 


this change Columbia will become a dor-° 


mitory college. Much of the benefit of 
college life comes from the student com- 
panionship and the discipline of self-reli- 
ance gained by the students while living 
in a community of their own. Dormi- 
tories are as possible in upper New York 
as in Cambridge, which is a mere suburb 
of Boston, and Oxford, which is a city of 
no mean proportions. Furthermore, the 
experience of our best-managed institu- 
tions is that no investment pays so good 
a return as the money invested in domi- 
tories. At one well-known college it is a 
proverb that “ every $100,000 invested in 
dormitories shelters one hundred students 
and endows two professorships.” 
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The “‘Green Goods 


Swindle 


A correspondent in Florida sends us a 
circular that has been received in the town 
in which he lives from one of the many 
dealers who ply in this city their trade in 
alleged counterfeit money, or what is pop- 
ularly known as “green goods.” The 
New York papers frequently contain ac- 
counts of the exposure of such swindlers, 
and the accompanying circular issued by 
one of them shows their methods of work. 
These dealers in “green goods” exercise 
a good deal of skill and ingenuity in mak- 
ing their offers enticing, and to what mo- 
tives in their customer they appeal is 
clearly indicated by the tone of the circu- 
lar, which reads as follows: 


Dear Sir: 

I am in possessiotf of a Good thing, and with your 
confidential and friendly co-operation I can make 
you independently rich, and at the same time better 
my own condition. The enclosure 
herewith gives all the information 
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it will be refused. See? I mean exactly what I say, 
and furthermore, all business relations between us 
will end. 

Second :—If you wish to come on here and see me, 
send the following Telegram (Remember Telegram 
ONLY will be received), and simply say: “‘ SEND 
INSTRUCTIONS,” then sign your name as per 
“pass word and number” given you. 

Third :—On receipt of your telegram I will send 
you fullinstructions how to meet me and where to 
stop, then no mistakes will be made in finding one 
another. 

In conclusion I wish to say if you cannot come on 
here, or have not $300 to invest, and you think favor- 
ably of my business, send the following telegram : 
“* What is market prices?” 1 will then make you 
another proposition. Now kindly allow me to cau- 
tion you again not to write letters’! Be patient, and be 
guided by my advice. If you do, you will be sure of 
success. No such thing as fail. Act square! Be 
true and honorable! Do me no harm, and you will 
never regret it as long as you live. You can make 
money faster and easier by dealing in my goods than 
you ever dreamed of before in your life. Won’t you 
try it? 

CAUTION :—No other person is now authorized 
by me to correspond on this subject. Do not be de- 
ceived by shoddy imitations. Iam the sole owner 
and proprietor of this enterprise. Communications 
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the “ pass-word” and “number.” Every 
reputable and honest citizen who receives 
such illegal and swindling correspondence 
ought to put it into the hands of the 
police, but any man who is tempted to try 
this “easy” and rapid way of making a 
fortune will do well to remember that in 
most cases very little really counterfeit 
money is dealt in. The purchaser is 
swindled into believing that he has bought 
counterfeit money when he has merely 
wads of waste paper. Any man who will 
send out such a circular letter as that we 
print herewith will not be content with 
merely swindling the Government, but will 
swindle his intended victim out of his last ° 
cent, if possible. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, the New York “ Tribune” recently 
contained an account of the arrest of one 
such “green goods” swindler. That he 
succeeded in his thievish business is indi- 
cated by the fact that he had spent as 
much as $3,000 in one month for postage 
alone, and that in his rooms was found 
a collection of letters and 
telegrams from persons in 


that coud be desired and explains 
itself. 

There’s no reason why you should 
be a slave and toil all of your 
life for nothing. The opportu- 
nity is here for you to “switch 
off”? from poverty and benefit your- 
self in a substantial way. Don’t be 
foolish enough to let conscientious is 
scruples interfere with your aim in 
life. Few men ever obtain riches 
honestly. Others have grown rich 
around you (no one knows how), why 
not you? A hint to the wise is suf- 
ficient. You will see from the sketch 
that my goods are mot what the law 
can class as real counterfeits, inas- 
much as they were printed from gezz- 


"“Darken 


"Darken"” 
receive no attention whatever. 


very important. 


Keep this for future reference. 


Send all telegrems (no letters) to Robert Lester, 


37L Desbrosses Street, New York. 


Your "Pass-Word and number,” (instead of your name) 
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Do not sign anything else. 
CAUTION.--Be sure you have the numbers (plainly 
written) on all telegrams after you sign the Word 
otherwise your telegrams will positively 
The “figures” are 
All answers from me will be sent 
to the same name and address as written on the 
present envelope--unless otherwise instructed by you. 


various parts of the country 
who had replied to his allur- 
ing circulars.- Many of these 
persons, the “ Tribune ” says, 
are “shining lights” of re- 
spectability in the towns and 
villages where they live. The 
New York “Sun” of Decem- 
ber 19 contains an account 
of the swindling of a man 
who came to New York from 
the State of Washington in 
response to just such a circu- 
lar as the one we reproduce. 
The victim paid $140 for a 


uine plates, and can easily be passed 
in your section of the country with 
impunity. 

This is serious an@ highly important food for 
thought! Your sober and earnest attention should 
be given to every word in this letter. A person 
without the “universal rudder ”’—the Almighty Dol- 
lar—is thought but little of, and is looked upon as of 
no importance to the world. Isn’t this true? I know 
whereof I speak; in = years I have drank from 
the “bitter cup” mySelf. 

If you have not the money to buy my goods, I 
would consent to your taking some confidential 
friend in with you who has, provided, of course, he 
is trustworthy and could keep the secret. You could 
both then come on together and make the deal. 
However, you would be very foolish to take any one 
in oT you if you could raise enough money your- 
self. 
If my business should suit you, it will be absolutely 
~ 9 Pe for youto come on here and see me in per- 

I only deal face to face with my customers. 
Experience has taught me that this is the safest and 
most satisfactory way for both. By your coming 
on here, you see what you are buying, and I see who 
I am dealing with. Consequently, everything is 
**on the level,’ and we both feel better satisfied. 

I know it is quite a journey for you to make, but 
ye Gods just think of the “gold mine” in store for 
you—in the way of profits. Furthermore, I always 
make a liberal allowance in goods to cover the ex- 
penses. Make up your mind to come on—1| know 
you will always be thanktul for your visit to me. You 
will find mea square and honorable white man in 
every particular. When you arrive here, I will show 
you my entire stock, from which you can-make your 
own selections. Then, if my goods are not all that 
I claim for them, and are not as fine as the enclosure 
speaks of, I will make you a present of One Thow- 
sand Dollars in gold,and also cheerfully pay all 
expenditures incurred upon your journey. Fair 

ough—isn’t it? My prices are as follows: $300 

ts Three Thousand; $400 gets Five Thousand; 
$650 gets Ten Thousand; $1,000 gets Thirty Thou- 
sand. The more you invest the cheaper you get the 
goods. The sizes run frém ‘“ One” to “ Twenty.” 
$300 worth of my goods is positively the very small- 
est amount I will sell under any circumstances. If 
you will invest $650 or more I will agree to give you 
the exclusive State right. Now, should you wish to 


do business with me, you must obey the following 

instructions, and do only as I tell you. 
First:—Don’t as long as you live, ever write a 

letter to me until | give you permission. If you do 


The “ Pass-word” Slip 


from others offering similar goods for sale are abso- 


lutely unreliable and positively worthless. Pay no 
attention tothem. Nuf-ced.”’ 
Yours very sincerely, “YOU KNOW.” 


In this case the circular was accom- 
panied by what appeared to be two gen- 
uine newspaper clippings. The head-lines 
of one of these newspaper articles were : 


THE COUNTERFEITER FREE. 


A QuIcK AND EASy WAy TO GET RICH. 
BAD FOR THE GOVERNMENT. 
GREENBACKS AS GOOD AS GENUINE. 


The article then goes on in very plausible 
language to give an account of the alleged 
failure of the United States Court to con- 
vict “Charles Wilson, one of the most 
gigantic and successful counterfeiters in 
this or in any other country.” The article 
states that, owing to the inability of the 
Government experts to distinguish be- 
tween counterfeit money and genuine 
money, “the Judge had no other alternative 
than to instruct the jury to discharge the 
prisoner,who thanked the jury, and skipped 
down out of the court-room with the valise 
that contained one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in his pocket.” 

The same story is also related in the other 
article, with some variation of details. The 
object of both articles is to impress the 
receiver with the idea that it is absolutely 
safe to deal in these counterfeit bills. A 
newspaper expert at once discovers that 
these newspaper articles are manufactured 
for the purpose, and not only are lies made 
out of whole cloth, but really have never 
appeared in any newspaper. We print 
with this account a facsimile of the slip 
which is sent to the hoped-for customer, 
containing what is called in the circular 


box of counterfeit money 
which turned out to be merely 
a box of bits of broken brick. 


Wage Payment Laws 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
In the generous, and for the most part 
accurate, “Outlook” abstract of my 
*“ Review of Reviews” article on recent 
State legislation, I notice that mention is 
made of laws requiring “ bi-monthly ” pay- 
ment of wages, This evidently a slip of 
the editorial pen. Semi-monthly is a more 
applicable word, or rather, to be more 
exact, the language of several of the statutes 
requires payment to be made every two 
weeks, as was stated in the “ Review.” 
The most important of the wage-payment 
enactments mentioned in that article are 
the weekly payment laws of Illinois and 
Rhode Island, which the “ Outlook ” para- 
graph fails to include in its summary. The 
Rhode Island statute is especially remark- 
able in that no exception is made of rail- 
road corporations. Respectfully, 
WILLIAM B. SHAw. 
State Library, Albany, N. Y. 


—The following story is told about Mat- 
thew Arnold. After his return to London 
from his first lecturing tour in this coun- 
try, he visited old Mrs. Proctor, widow of 
the poet, “ Barry Cornwall,” and mother 
of Adelaide Proctor. Mrs. Proctor, who 
was then eighty years old, in giving Mr. 
Arnold a cup of tea, asked him: “ And 
what did they say about you in Amer- 
ica?’ “ Well,” said the literary autocrat, 
“they said I was conceited, and they said 
my clothes did not fit me.” “ Well, now,” 
said the old lady, “I think they were mis- 
taken as to the clothes.” 
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Correspondence 


The Sunday Question 


In The Christian Union of December 5 
responses or criticisms were invited in re- 
ply to the following propositions, which 
were elaborated in a sermon in the same 
issue of the paper: 

Sabbath and Sunday are two entirely different 
days. The one 1s not a precedent for the other. 

The Sunday law was not written three thousand 
years ago on perishable stone ; it is written to-day in 
the imperishable nature of man. 

Sunday is a great privilege ; and Sunday obligation 
is the obligation of a great privilege. 

Sunday is a feast-day, not a fast-day. 

The laborer has a right to his Sunday. If private 
~ conscience does not give it to him, public law should 
secure it for him. 

Legislation can give only the holiday ; it is for the 
individual to make it a holy day. 

The rich have their libraries and pictures on Sun- 
day; why not the common people their public libra- 
ries and picture galleries? 

If Christian people attempt to impose a Sabbath 
burden on others by law, they will be defeated ; if 
they will attempt to secure a Sunday privilege for 
others by law, they may succeed. 

From the replies received we select 
these which put most strongly the points 
made: 

ON ONE BASIS 


1. The Fourth Commandment rests on 
the same basis, broad or narrow, divine or 
human, and must stand or fall, be still 
maintained or else repudiated, with each 
and all the other nine commandments. 

2. Mankind need the rest-day, and the 
specifically religious day—day for associ- 
ated worship of God and for the special 
study of his Book, the Bible—the same 
now as they always have, and as did 
the Jews when a separate or distinct na- 
tion. 
3./All the rest-meaning, and the worship- 
meaning, of the ancient Sabbath is inher- 
ent in the Lord’s Day and perpetuated in 
its intelligent, conscientious observance, 
with its added redemption-meaning ; thus 
increasing its value as an institution of 
society, recognized (or enacted) by civil 
government, and in the thought and the love 
of Christian people (Isa. lviii., 13). 

To take away the divine origin and 
authority of any institution or law—e. g., 
the family, civil government, the law 
against adultery, respect due to magis- 
strates, the Church, etc.—is to take the 
bed-rock foundation for all stable soci- 
ety, organization, institution, or common- 
wealth; and to leave it that resistance, 
rejection, and revolution are always in 
order, not only in religious, but also in 
all civil and secular affairs. 

To weaken the divine sanction for the 
Lord’s Day, and thus remove it from the 
domain of enlightened conscience, is to 
weaken and practically destroy the institu- 
tion itself. A. D. S. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


THE SABBATH A COVENANT 


You say, “ The Jewish law required only 
cessation from toil,” and throughout you 
carry the idea that what the Jews con- 
sidered divine law concerning the Sabbath 
had nothing of a religious character, but 
merely enforced cessation from toil. Yet 
(Ex. xxxi., 13) we read: “... Verily, 
my Sabbaths ye shall keep, for it is a sign 
between me and you throughout your 
generations; that ye may know that | am 
the Lord that doth sanctify you.” Again 
(Lev. xxiii., 2) we read: “Speak unto the 
children of Israel, and say unto them, con- 
cerning the feasts {not festivals, but ap- 
pointed meetings, assemblies, solemnities ?] 
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of the Lord which ye shall proclaim to be 
holy convocations [appointed assemblies ‘} 
even these are my feasts. Six days shall 
work be done; but the seventh day is the 
sabbath of rest, an holy convocation [see 
suggested meanings above].” And this 
idea that by the Sabbath laws Israel was 
not only to be secured necessary rest from 
toil, but that the people were also to be 
reminded, by the regularly recurring Sab- 
baths, of the Lord their God, appears to 
have obtained among the prophets, notably 
Ezekiel, as in chapter xx., verses 12 and 
20. Does it not appear that the law of 
the Sabbath had a twofold purpose, viz., 
rest, and a sign between God and the 
people; 7. ¢.,in keeping Israel to their 
allegiance as Jehovah-worshipers? And 
was not the Sabbath law designed to 
play a prominent part in thus developing 
the God-consciousness of the Jews? Was 
there not equal divine authority for the 
special sacrifices and services at the temple 
on the Sabbath, as for the cessation from 
labor on that day? Or do you consider 
the other so-called laws of Moses as less 
divinely authoritative than those given 
upon “the plains at the foot of ‘ Sinai’ ?” 
Could an Israelite, in the eyes of divine 
law, be considered to have kept the Sab- 
bath day Aoly, who merely ceased from 
labor on that day? 

That these laws favored rather than 
discouraged making the seventh day “ far 
more like our Thanksgiving Day than like 
the Puritan Sunday,” as you say, seems 
sufficiently plain. 

The main reason, it appears to me, why 
it is a matter of importance for Christians 
to understand the intent of Jewish Sab 
bath laws may be thus stated: Not that 
Christians are under the Mosaic law, but 
if God ever commanded men to rest one 
day in seven, the reason for that command 
lies, as you say, in the very nature of man, 
and therefore cannot be violated without 
harm to the physical being; similarly, if 
God ever commanded men to give this 
rest-day to devotional and specifically 
religious duties, then the reason for this 
command must be found in man’s spiritual 
nature, and it cannot be violated without 
harm to his spiritual health, fF. N.C. 

Alexandria, Ohio. 


THE SACRED SEVEN 

To one who has for more than thirty 
years been contending for a freedom from 
the Puritanical Sabbath, who has differed 
with dear friends upon the subject, and 
discussed the matter openly and publicly 
in divers and sundry times and places, it 
is gratifying to find a prominent leader in 
the Christian ranks taking a similar 
ground. 

When we consider that the perfect and 
sacred number seven is at the foundation 
of the manifested universe, ruling and ar- 
ranging all its details, from the most mag- 
nificent to the most microscopic, it seems 
strange that men should ascribe to it only 
a recent and limited and arbitrary action. 

E. A. K. 
Cleveland, O. 


WE APPROVE ART MUSEUMS ON SUNDAY 

I sympathize very heartily with your 
views of the meaning and uses of our 
Sunday, but after reading them find my- 
self wondering a second time at the way 
in which they find application in your re- 
cent editorial upon the Sunday closing of 
the World’s Fair. It seemed to me that 
everything you said there was true, but 
that it did not take into account every fac- 
tor in the question. You urge “on 
grounds of public welfare that the Colum- 
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bian Exposition regard the day which by 
common consent this Nation has devoted 
to rest and to the opportunity for religious 
worship and unselfish work,” with a very 
especial word for the “army” of exhibit- 
ors and employees who must lose their 
rest-day if the grounds are opened. But 
what are you going to do for and with 
the vastly larger army of visitors? «If 
Christian people attempt to impose a Sab- 
bath burden on others by law, they will be 
defeated,” you say. Yet that is exactly 
what the argument for the e¢ire closing 
of the Exposition is attempting todo. The 
attempt w#// be defeated. Plenty of other 
places will be open, and, if some portion of 
the Fair is not, will receive a double pat- 
ronage. And #s it necessary that the clos- 
ing be carried out in such strictness in 
order to put the Nation’s seal upon our 
Sunday rest-day, and to secure most really 
the spirit as well as the letter of Sunday 
observance? By all means close the in- 
dustrial departments, and’ let as many of 
the attachés as possible have their one 
day in seven free; but why not admit the 
public to the art museums and such other 
portions as will sof require “ an army of 
exhibitors”? Those whose presence 
would be required can be granted every 
alternate Sunday free. 


N. A. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


A DAY OF HOLY REST 


In your sermon you say, substantially, 
that it is not enjoined upon man to use the 
day as a holy day, for religious exercises 
and moral improvement, but only for 
physical rest. If this is your view, how 
would you dispose of Exodus xxxi., 14, 15, 
and Isa. lviii,13? These passages and 
others imply an intention of giving a holy 
character to the day. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


Isaiah lviii., 13, gives some warrant for 
the Puritan idea of a Jewish Sabbath; 
but Exodus xxxi., 14,15, puts emphasis on 
rest. But the rest called for is not 
merely physical rest, not even mainly 
physical rest; it is rest in the large and 
inclusive sense, and affords opportunity 
for the nobler uses to which the Christian 
Sunday invites us. 


Secretary Foster and the Coinage 
of Silver 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
I regret to see The Christian Union in- 
dorsing the position of Secretary Foster 
in favor of the continued monthly pur- 
chase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver by the 
Government, as against the position of the 
leading commercial bodies of New York, 
Boston, and Buffalo, which have declared 
themselves in favor of the repeal of the 
silver purchase law of 1890. It is, I think, 
significant that your grounds are practi- 
cally the same as those commonly given 
for the free coinage of silver; to wit, that 
gold has continually increased in value, 
and that the debtor class should be pro- 
tected. I do not think you are right in 
your premises that gold has risen materi- 
ally in value. The rise, if any, has been 
very slight, and so gradual as to work 
serious injury to no one. Your evidence 
that gold has increased in value seems to 
be that prices generally are lower now 
than in 1873. But it should be remem- 
bered that in the latter year we were not 
on a gold basis; also that it was the year 
of the panic, when prices were unduly in- 
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flated, and the decline that followed for 
several years was clearly a natural reac- 
tion, similar to that which followed the 
panic of 1837. If you will compare the 
prices of‘last year and this year with those 
of 1878 and 1879, you will find there has 
been, on the whole, very little, if any, de- 
cline. Some commodities are now higher, 
some lower. The wages of labor are cer- 
‘tainly as high now as they were twelve 
years ago. Improved processes of pro- 
duction will account for the lower price 
of some articles. In the case of cereals, 
which you particularly mention, the lower 
prices of recent years may be attributed 
to the fact that production has increased 
faster than our consuming capacity, and 
the high tariff on imports has restricted 
- the foreign market for our breadstuffs by 
making it difficult for Europe to pay us 
for them; besides, our farmers have had 
in recent years increasing competition 
from Russia and India. Taking a broad 
survey of all the facts, I think there is 
very little to warrant the assumption that 
the value of gold has “ continually risen.” 

But assyme that gold has continually 
risen in value, will the present financial 
policy of the Government check this tend- 
ency? Not unless it result in a change of 
our financial basis from gold to silver, thus 
releasing our gold reserves, which, coming 
upon the market, so to speak, as an article 
of commerce, would possibly tend to re- 
duce the value of gold. On the contrary, 
I know of nothing better calculated to 
raise the value of gold than the policy we 
are now pursuing, which, creating distrust, 
leads to the hoarding of gold, causes the 
banks to keep as large a part of their re- 
serves as they can in gold, and may possi- 
bly force the Government to purchase and 
accumulate gold in the Treasury with the 
proceeds of the sale of bonds, as Secretary 
Foster intimated he might find it necessary 
to do in order to preserve the parity be- 
tween the two metals. Before the present 
law was passed, there was such general 
confidence in our financial stability that 
neither individuals nor banks cared to 
hold gold. Seventy to eighty per cent. of 
the customs duties were then paid in gold, 
because it was not wanted for other pur- 
poses. Now, however, only about ten to 
twenty per cent. of these duties are paid 
in gold. You seem to think that the coin- 
age of $50,000,000 of gold would be re- 
quired yearly if the present silver purchase 
law were repealed. In the opinion of 
many competent authorities, however, we 
have now sufficient currency for the needs 
of business. We have certainly more than 
we have ever had before, even in propor- 
tion to our population, while the increasing 
use of bank checks in small business trans- 
actions really makes our needs proportion- 
ately less. But even if more currency 
should bé required yearly, any needed in- 
crease could readily be provided by our 
national banking system, especially with 
some such amendments thereto, at once 
safe and sufficient for the purpose, as are 
recommended by the Hon. M. D. Harter 
in the “ Forum” for October. 

I trust The Christian Union’s indorse- 
ment of Secretary Foster’s position does 
not carry with it approval of the arguments 
with which he supported: it at the recent 
dinner of the Chamber of Commerce. His 
suggestion that the Government should 
continue its purchases of silver in order to 
bolster up its price, so that it might be 
kept upon a coinage equality with gold, 
reminds one of the desperate sp@culator 
who finds himself compelled to buy in 
order to maintain the price of what he 
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already holds. The further he goes in this 
direction the more precarious his situation. 
Notwithstanding our purchases, the price 
of silver is declining. The further we go, 
the more silver is purchased and legal ten- 
der notes issued therefor, the more difficult 
it will be for the Government to maintain 
gold payments, and the greater the danger 
that we shall sink to the shifting and un- 
certain basis of silver for our standard of 
value. The danger point has been reached. 
The law of 1890 should be repealed. 
A. AuGusTUS HEALY. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 


The Capitalist Side of the Labor 
Question 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I know well the breadth of sympathy 
which characterizes your attitude toward 
all classes of men, and that you are by no 
means blind to the serious nature of that 
problem which is known as the “ Labor 
Question.” Because the inclosed circular 
is a singularly forcible presentation of a 
phase of the subject often ignored or ob- 
scured, I take the liberty of sending it to 
you with the hope that you will find it 
worthy of publication. The author of this 
circular is Colonel Isaac D. Smead, the 
largest manufacturer of warming and venti- 
lating apparatus in the country ; for several 
years connected with the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Ohio Penitentiary, and a man 
whose relations to his employees are of 
remarkably cordial character. 

T. CN. 


Office of Smead Foundry Co. 
and Isaac D. Smead & Co. 
Toledo, Ohio, August 1, 1891. 
To Emplovees: 

It is reported to me that some of those in my em- 
ploy are being severely criticised because they do not 
belong to the ** Union,” and that efforts will be made 
to embarrass both them and myself provided they 
do not soon join one. As it is not easy for me to 
know personally all or even a large per cent. of those 
employed in the various departments, nor easy to 
meet them all together, and desiring all interested to 
know my exact fosition incident to these matters, I 
herewith present my views upon the subject. 

I believe in organization and systematic effort to 
advance all things that should be advanced, and es- 
pecially any effort to better the condition of those 
who work, but I like to see the lines properly drawn, 
and my observation is that the “‘ unions ’’ have done 
but little in that direction where skilled labor is used. 

I am frank to say that I do not care whether those 
in my employ belong tothe “union” or not; I do 
not care whether they be Republican or Democratic 
in politics, Catholic or Protestant in religion, white 
or black in color, American, Irish, German, or 
“* Heathen Chinee,” so long as they do their work, 
and do it well; but individual merit alone must be 
the standard, or / will close the factory. If any man 
there does not get as much pay as he earns, and 
I know it, it shall at once be raised ; and if any man 
gets too much, and I can learn of it, his will be re- 
duced. If he don’t like it, he can quit, and no union 
can restore him. 

There is no wide space between those who are in 
my employ and myself; any one can come to me and 
get justice, no matter what it may cost me. I should 
treat with courtesy any committee that might come 
to see me ; but it can be understood, and once for all, 
that 0 one outside those in my employ has anything 
to do with the management of my business. When I 
cannot get along with those I hire and whose salaries 
lam called upon to pay, I will send for such assist- 
ance as I may need. With all the rest of the world I 
have to compete in all my sales—no union or club or 
anything else aids me, and there isn’t a man on the 
whole force who works two-thirds as many hours in 
the week as I do. 

To build the factory pretty nearly broke my back, 
and to keep it running and pay the large force re- 
quires a hundred times more work than any of you 
suppose. Whohelpsme? You do. Does anybody 
else? Yes; richer men than both you and myself 
combined; namely, bankers. Anybody else? No. I 
could not do business without the aid of richer men 
than myself,and but few of you could do without 
some one to build and operate factories. No man 
can work for me and not be paid all he earns, but 
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outsiders cannot be the ones to decide. I will settle 
that with the man himself, not with some one “ap- 
pointed” to use his tongue instead of either hands 
or brains. 

I was building a house once, and for days and days 
had noticed the poor work done by one of the men. | 
called his attention several times to the mighty poor 
work he was expecting me to pay for, and finally 
asked his employer not to let him come any more. 
Some months later I met him on the cars. He told 
me he was “ lecturing” for a “union.” He said that 
all men in his trade should “ receive the same pay.” 
‘“* But what about poor workmen who cannot set three 
posts in line?” was my reply. “ I1——well, the Lord 
intended all men born should have a living,’’ was his 
answer. ‘“*‘ What about the poor fellow who pays for 
having his posts set in a straight line?’ Was his 
answer honest to employers or tc good workmen? 
It was: ** He shouldn’t be so —— particular.” 

I don’t know whether the men in my employ are 
union men or not. / do mot care. 1 do want good 
workmen and want to pay goud wages—had rather 
pay too much than too little; but so long as I have 
had to build my business and my factory alone} I will 
try to manage it alone, aided only by our customers, 
our creditors, and those in ouremploy. If any man 
wants to quit, he can do so, but he cannot say an- 
other must, nor whom I shall employ in his place. If 
some widow comes and wants me to give her son em- 
ployment, that he may help to buy bread for other 
and smaller children and herself, and I choose to do 
so, any objector will quit himself, but the boy will 
remain so long as he earns his pay. 

The real] truth, gentlemen, is that you do not fully 
understand the situation. You have just as many 
rights as others, dut they are on different lines. 1 
havea right to do as I wish with what I have to sell, 
and so has the banker with his credits; but all must 
agree, and so long as each is disposed to do right 
there is notrouble. You have labor to sell, I want to 
buy ; if we cannot agree as to price, who can tell what 
todo? I have to agree with those who buy the ap- 
paratus we manufacture, or I would have no work for 
you to do. 

I have brought more than $1,000,000 to Toledo, but 
by doing business on the lines laid down by some of 
these “‘committees’’ I could not have, nor can I in 
the future bring $1,000 here. We all need it. I need 
it, you need it. Now, shall we settle it ourse/ves, or 
refer it to some one who knows only how to fa/¢? 
Hadn’t we better work? I get very tired of talk, 
whether it comes from a committee, the stump, or 
the platform. I am-very tired of poor workmen ; they 
always use tongue more than drainand hands. But 
I do like a good workman in a factory, and often— 
much oftener than you have any idea of—wish I 
could change places with one who does his work 
well. Yours truly, 

Isaac D. SMEAD, 
President. 


If all employers of labor acted in their 
dealings with their employees in the manly 
fashion which is indicated in this circular, 
labor organizations would be relatively, if 
not absolutely, unnecessary as a protection 
to the laborer. In fact, however, if a com- 
mittee of workingmen call upon an em- 
ployer with a grievance, the spokesmen of 
the committee are very often marked by 
the employer, counted as agitators, and 
find themselves liable to dismissal. We 
hardly need say that we agree with Mr. 
Smead that it is not for the interest of the 
laborer, as it is not just and equitable, 
that work should be paid for on any other 
basis than the best pay for the best work, 
and all pay according to the quality of the 
work.—THE EDITORS. 


Agricultural Evils 
Suggested Remedies 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
The trouble with the farming population 
of the country, which is finding expression 
in the formation of a “ Farmers’ ” politi- 
cal party, and in considerable public dis- 
cussion, may be stated in four words, 
namely, “Farming does not pay.” That 
is the verdict of the young man as he 
leaves his country home for the city, and 
that is the calm declaration of the veteran 
husbandman who still clings to his mort- 
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gaged acres. True it is that some excep- 
tionally fertile farms, well located, well 
equipped, and well managed, can show a 
profit side in their accounts. But how few 


are such farms! 

Abricultural evils cannot be remedied 
withou' measures which will affect the 
whole people. .s it worth while to legis- 
late, and to overturn some long-standing 
usages, in order to relieve agriculturists ? 
Statesmen, philanthropists, students of his- 
tory, even politicians, begin to admit it, 
and to give the subject thought. And 
here it may be said that: all classes, even 
the plutocrats, if they would see it, are 
interested in the farmer’s prosperity. The 
mechanic, the clerk, and the laborer form 
the farmer’s market in great part. And, 
reversing the order, the farmer is the 
market for the mechanic, for the products 
of foundry, loom, and printing-press. It 
is not forthe interest of workers in cities 
to have an army of bright young men and 
women, fresh from the country each year, 
ready to crowd out the present workers 
and work for even lower wages. Yet it is 
unprofitable farming which breeds this 
state of things. The cities are congested, 
and where there is congestion thefe is 
poison. 

With some people who “dip into the 
future” farther than any eye can see, it is 
a favorite project to see civilization ar- 
ranged in a vast machine on which the 
individual is but acog. They delight to 
picture the hills leveled, and all agricul- 
tural work done by steam, the workers 
living in uniform tenements, and going to 
and from work like automatons to the 
sound of a bell. In this prophesied golden 
age no one will own a home or a farm; 
the experiences and even the very name of 
“ The Old Homestead ” will be eliminated 
from life. 

And yet there are a great many people 
who do not see in a crowded community, 
in minutely diversified labor, each man 
bound to his narrow task, the ideal exist- 
ence. They love independence, free air, 
land to walk on and improve as they 
please; various tasks, to promote a many- 
sidedness of skill with the hand, of thought 
with the brain. To them the typical 
American home will always be.a pleasant 
country cottage on a little farm that is 
owned by its occupant, and which is full 
of tender associations ; which is a rallying- 
place for kith and kin, and which returns 
its owner for his hard labor not only a 
bare existence, but health and happiness, 
and some opportunity to indulge individual 
tastes, be it for books, music, or any other 
inexpensive means of culture. 

The simplest way of explaining the pres- 
ent straits of the farmer is to say that he 
does not receive enough for his produce. 
And why does he not? Because he can- 
not or does not combine with his fellow- 
producer and demand a paying price. In 
other branches of production men com- 
bine, even ordinary laborers. In fact, 
manufacturers will not work at a loss. If 
they cannot get paying prices they stop 
work, attempt other work, or lie idle. The 
farmer, bound to his farm, often unsal- 
able at its real value, hardly has such an 
alternative. 

If farmers, then, are too scattered, or 
too oblivious of their own interests, to 
combine and fix paying prices for their 
produce, what can the Government do? 
It can do simply this. There is no better 
standard of value in thé worlds than a 
bushel of wheat. Gold and silver are good 
metals to make money of, but in war or 
famine their value is fluctuating. What 
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was gold worth in the gold mines of Cali- 
forniain "49 and ’s50? It took dollars 
often to buy a loaf of bread. Gold, for 
money, is insufficient in supply, inadequate, 
and outworn. It is time that the worship 
of the yellow metal as money ceased. It 
is now a fetich. 

As I have said, a bushel of grain is as 
good a standard for money as can be de- 
vised. Food is a first necessity of man, 
equally with air. It outranks shelter and 
clothing. A currency based on grain would 
have a real value. Grain represents so 
much honest labor; its supply is no more 
variable than the supply of gold, not so 
much as the output of silver. It remains, 
therefore, for the Government to simply 
make its currency “as good as the wheat” 
—an honored phrase. 

Let the Government establish store- 
houses in the principal cities, and receive 
such of the farmers’ products as are staple 
and non-perishable for a year or more. In 
order to do justice to all sections, it should 
receive a number of the chief staples; viz., 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, cotton, wool, and 
hay in bales. Suppose that the Government 
issues paper currency for the above at the 
following rates: Wheat, $1; corn, 75 
cents; oats, 50 cents; rye, 75 cents; cot- 
ton, a fair remunerative price; wool (ac- 
cording to grade), 35 to 50 cents; hay, 
$20 per ton. 

The making of these staples convertible 
into currency at a fair price would tend to 
elevate and render more stable the values 
of the more perishable products, such as 
potatoes, eggs, beef, fruits. It would also 
discourage speculation, grain and money 
being convertible terms at a fixed price. 
In a scarcity of grain in any section the 
Government could ship grain to that 
section at low freight rates, and sell in 
small quantities to single buyers, to avoid 
speculation and relieve distress. Perhaps 
the chief merit of the plan would be that 
a solid basis would be realized for the 
issue of an increase in paper currency. 
The change should be begun gradually ; 
it would not do to buy a large share of a crop 
at first; and the Government should hold 
its gold and silver reserve to inspire con- 
fidence. This plan of putting an increase 
of currency in circulation would have the 
merit of putting the money directly in the 
hands of a worthy laboring class, producers 
of the prime necessities of life, rather than 
disbursing it through National banks and 
the hands of capitalists. An increase in 
the currency, in keeping with the increase 
in wealth and populatiop, is demanded by 
sensible men, especially by the farmers 
in the West, but also by Eastern farm- 
ers. 

The following -needs of the farmer | 
will formulate only briefly. Some of them 
have been adopted by conventions of 
farmers, or incorporated in their platforms : 

First. Tax laws should be revised so 
that the burden will fall more on the rich 
and less on the poor. An ascending rate 
of taxation should be applied to all large 
fortunes, compelling their division and 
dispersion. Articles of luxury, stocks, 
bonds, etc., should not escape taxation. 

Second. Improved highways should be 
built at Government or State expense. 

Third. No more public land should be 
deeded to individuals or corporations 
except as it is purchased at its full value. 
Large holdings of land should pay a 
higher rate of taxation. 

Fourth. The Government to control 
railroads and telegraph lines so as to 
serve the people at the lowest cost. 

Fifth. Gambling in farm produce, 
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“ futures,” “options,” etc., to be prohib- 
ited in exchanges and elsewhere. 

Sixth. Immigration to be restricted to 
intelligent, law-abiding, and self-supporting 
persons only. 

Seventh. The tariff to be adjusted so 
as to prevent competition in the production 
of any crop which can be raised in suf- 
ficient quantity in this country. 

CHARLES H. CRANDALL. 


The Anti-Lottery 
Argument 


On our editorial pages we comment 
briefly on the resolutions on the Lottery 
question passed by the Louisiana Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. We summarize here the prelude 
to these resolutions, which denounce the 
Lottery as wholly evil, urge Methodists to 
vote and work against the Lottery Amend- 
ment, and memorialize to enact laws “to 
relieve us of the incubus and evil of the 
Lottery.” The prelude begins as follows : 


Whereas, the Lottery question is not only a po- 
litical question, but also a moral and economic ques- 
tion, we feel that as Christians and ministers and 
laymen of the State of Louisiana we have the méral 
and civil right to express our views of the character 
and aims of the Lottery Company of this State now 
seeking a perpetuation of its charter for the term ot 
twenty-five years. In doing so we do not in any 
sense become political partisans. 

Whereas, we are asked as citizens’ of Louisiana 
by the advocates of the Lottery Amendment to our 
State Constitution to vote for the insertion of this 
Amendment into the body of the organic law of the 
State, a decent respect for ourselves, and for the 
opinions of mankind, renders it eminently proper 
for us to state as citizens the reasons, economic and 
moral, why we cannot give our votes in favor of the 
Lottery Amendment. We cannot because it is an 
immoral institution, and employs immoral methods 
to accumulate gain. The highest judicia) author- 
ities in the world have decided that the [ottery is 
“the most pernicious form of gambling,” and is so be- 
cause it is the most insidious, alluring, and deceptive 
of all forms of gambling. This form of gambling does 
not require its devotees to enter an odious gambling 
hell, the participant is shielded from public observa- 
tion and criticism, and by secrecy escapes the 
odium of being a gambler, thus greatly increas- 
ing the seductive power of the temptation. We 
do not wish others to take our earnings and: pos- 
sessions without a full and fair equivalent; so, if we 
are consistent men, we cannot vote to indorse and 
legalize a scheme to take without just equivalent the 
money of the poor, the ignorant, and superstitious. 
It would not be doing as we would be done by. We 
cannot as citizens and Christian men vote to sell the 
liberty and civil possession of our State to corrupt 
men and nullify our claim to common sense by fur- 
nishing the purchase money. As Christian men we 
belong to a great anti-sin society, a great pro-holiness 
society, a spiritual and moral kingdom which an- 
tagonizes every form of moralevil. We cannot vote 
to breed upa generation of gamblers. We cannot, 
as good men, assist to educate the young and labor- 
ing poor to believe that they may live without hon- 
est labor. As law-abiding men, as lovers of right- 
eousness, we can no more vote to legalize gambling 
than we can vote to legalize any other form of crim- 
inality. As men specially set apart for the defense 
of the truth, the condemnation of wrong, and the 
promotion of right, we are exactly in the line of our 
divinely appointed duty when we oppose and de- 
nounce in truthful terms any form of moral evil. 


The Anti-Lottery Fund 
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The Christian Union 


Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
-and pamphlets will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the locality described, 
by the Recreation Department of The Chris- 
-tian Union, New York. 


Arkansas by way of the Iron Mountain Route. 
Descriptive folder and map. 

Arkansas: Forest and Farm. 16-page paper, 
illustraved. 

Arkansas: Agricultural and Mineral Resources 
of. Also 

‘Health and Pleasure Resorts. 80 pages, 
illustrated. 

Among the Ozarks, the Land of “Big Red 
Apples.” 40 pages, illustrated. 

‘Excursions, Weekly, to California ard all Pa- 
cific Coast Points. Select and Popular. 
J. C. Judson & Co. 8 pages. 

East Pasadena, Cal. The Raymond and its 
Surroundings. 32 pages, illustrated. 

‘Florida. A Description of Orange City, the 
Health Resort of Florida. 4 pages. 

‘Hunting and Fishing in Missouri and Arkan- 
sas, on the Line of the Iron Mountain 
Route. 10%age folder. 

‘Hot Springs of South Dakota, A Description 
of. 4 pages. 

Hot Springs, Ark.: The Heart of the Ozarks. 
52 pages, illustrated. 

‘Kansas City, Mo., Pocket Guide to. 16 pages. 
Compliments of the New Coates House. 
Lebanon, Mo., A Short Talk About. A Health 

and Pleasure Resort. 32 pages. 

‘Minneapolis, Minn., A Description of. 20 
pages. 

*Minneapolis, Minn.: The Mid-continent City. 
12 pages. 

"Mexico, Travels in. 140 pages, illustrated. 

Missouri, All About. 100 pages, illustrated. 

Nebraska Lakes, Sport Among. 40 pages, 
illustrated. 

Nebraska: Its Achievements and Capabilities. 
32 pages and map. 

Pilot, The. A Guide for Travelers, issued by 
the Old Dominion S. S. Co. 

Pasadena, Fla., Facts.in Regard to. 4 pages. 

‘Summer and Winter Health and Pleasure Re- 
sorts on the Missouri Pacific. 150 pages, 

illustrated. 

‘Tallahassee, Fla. -A ‘Lovely Winter Resort. 
The Leon Hotel and Surroundings. 8 
pages, illustrated. 

‘Tour, Spring, Through Egypt and the Holy 
Land, including Athens, Constantinople, 
etc. 4 pages. Rev. W. J. Peck, Corona, 


‘Tours, Grafton’s Fourth Annual, Throrgh 


Mexico and California. 48 pages. 

Texas, Historical, As a Resort. 96 pages, 
illustrated. 

‘Tours. A Condensed Catalogue of the Vari- 
ous Winter and Spring Tours of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 16 pages. 

Tours, Winter Pleasure, to .Florida, Under the 
Personally Conducted-System of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 44 pages, illustrated. 


TRAVEL BEYOND THE RIO GRANDE 


No part of the Continent possesses greater attrac- 
tions for tourists than the Mexican republic. From 
the Rio Grande to the capital and still farther on 
down into the tropics, the railroad lines traverse 
strange and fascinating regions. The scenery of 
Mexico is unique, its climate ‘delightful, its civiliza- 
‘tion essentially that of Syria or Egypt. Three Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb excursions this winter will 
bring the most interesting portions of the country 
within easy reach. The parties are to leave New 
York January 12 and February 2 and 24, and each of 
them is to travel in a. special Pullman vestibuled 
-train, with dining-car, observation car, interpreters, 
and all the other accessories of pleasant sight-seeing. 
Descriptive books can be obtained without charge 
.of Raymond & Whitcomb, 257 Broadway, New Yor 


PPLETONS HAND-BOOK 

OF WINTER RESORTS. Com- 

plete information as to winter sani- 

tariums, and places of resort in the 

United States, West Indies, Bermudas, and 

Mexico. Revised to date. With Maps, Illus- 

trations, Railroad Kares, etc. At all book- 
.Stores. 50 cents. 


California 
New Mexico 
Colorado 
AS WINTER RESORTS 


Address for information 
Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


WINTER HOMES 


Missouri 


SEEKING Twenty-five miles northeast of Kansas City, on the C., M. & St. 
Paul R’y, is a beautiful little city of 3,000 inhabitants, built since 


A RESORT? the summer of 1880, solely on account of the discovery of the 


marvelous “FERRO-MANGANESE” and SULPHO-SALINE waters 
and the thousands of cures that have since been effected by theiruse. “THE ELMS, capa- 
city 500 guests, is one of the most charming and comfortable a//-year-round resort hotels in 
America; a perfect hotel; complete Sanatori- 


um. Resident physician in charge. Superb EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 
baths. Allcharges moderate. For illustrated a ae M I S S OU R I 


pamphlet, address Excelsior Springs Co. Bottled Water 


DR. GARSIDE’S 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A Select Sanatorium, with refined appoint 
ments, for the care and treatment of dies 
suffering from Nerve Tire, Derangements 
of Nutrition, and Allied Disorders. MEN- 
TAL Cases: Melancholia, etc., Drug a 
Stimulant Haditués, not receiv 

_ LOCATION: Mild, equable and invigorat- 
ing climate; excellent water; superior sew- 
age disposal. TREATMENT: Medical and 
Surgical care, with special attention to Elec- 
tro-therapy, Balneology, Physical Culture, 
Exercise, Rest, a Regulated Dietary, etc. 
Prospectus, with full particulars, on ny 
zion. Address WM. BRIGGS GARSIDE, 
M.D., 715 Pacific Avenue. 


New Jersey 


North Carolina 


Hot Springs, North Carolina 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


A delighiful resort in the mountains of Western North Carolina, 37 miles from Asheville. A beau ant of nature, 
in a peaceful, restful vale, surrounded by pine-clad mountains a kli t : braci ¥ 4 - : 
freedons from dust, malaria, or any debilitatin influence. TH E BEST O FALL ‘AND WINTER 
] 


M 
Natural thermal waters flow into marble pools; the most luxurious baths in the world. Cures Rheumatism, M 
| laints. ‘Located here on the banks of the French Broad 


Bronchitis, Neurasthenia, Dyspepsia, Liver and Kidney complaints. 
River, surrounded by beautiful grounds, is the charming 


MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL 


professional attention. Health for the invalid, rest for the overworked, amusement for the pleasure-seeker. 
i dR. & D. R. R. through to our door without 


W. F. ROSS, M.D., Proprietor and Medical Director; W. A. BRYAN, Manager. 


Arkansas Florida 


ALMERIA HOTEL 
beautiful and unobstructed scenery, pure mountain air, a 


fine spring of cool flowing water on premises. ‘Two lines TAMPA, FLORIDA 


of street cars pass the door. Bath Houces within a block 
: Rates $3.50 per day. The only first-class hotel in the 
of house. Reasonable rates. city. DOUGLASS, Proprietor. 


THE DUVAL HOTEL 


ssees and Managers 
California 
Jacksonville, Fia. 
Central Location. Southern and Eastern front. A 
a 


Sea Beach Hotel 
house of an established reputation. Always kept up to 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 
high stan in all of its appointments. Kates $2.50 per 
Located on bluff overlooking the Beach, Monterey | day and upw S. H. PECK, Prop. 


Bay. and Ocean, with view of foothills and mountains. 
ACME HOTEL 


Hot Springs, Arkansas ‘ 
The New Waverly Hotel 


Situated on an elevation North and above Bath Houses; 


€ oniy first-class hotel in Santa Cruz. Headquarters 
for all tourists. Within six miles’ drive to the famous 
trees. Free ’bus to and from all trains. Send for illus- 


trated souvenir, mailed free with particulars on applica- European plan. 111 West Bay ‘Street, Jackson 
tion. Special rates to parties. Pn Florida. N k rooms, cents to one 
JOHN'T. SULLIVAN. | dagen Good 


H. A. BURT. 


| 
| 
| 
4 ~ 
¥ 
—modern in ail appointments. Table and service unexcelled. Elevator, gas, electric bells, open fires, steam heat— 
everything complete for the comfort and pleasure of our guests. Beautiful walks and drives, good livery, lawn tennis 
ng careful 
ullman 
‘ 
~ ville, 
a 
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WINTER HOMES 
Florida 


THE 


and finest hotel in Jacksonvill 
for 600 ALF, 
tance of all stations an 
rooms en suite with bath, and two — 
per day u S weekl 
MelV 


Grand View Hotel 


Jacksonville, Florida 


R & BAKER. 


Forsyth S betwee e and 


TREMONT HOUSE 


Newnan St., between Bay and Forsyth, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Rates, $2 to$3 perday. S rates by the k. 
DODGE & CULLENS, Proprictors. 


HE BARCELONA 
I t. Florida 


family table and home 
R. E. HASSELTINE. 


Gy. All modern ' 
ite Mountain 


“ The St. George ” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


The leading and_ select Family Hotel. In the very 
center of the city. oroughly comforable an Lenneliiek. 
a cuisine: of superior conelnaae. A careful and lib- 
management and strictly first-class in every respect. 
th season. _ ey». TYLER, Proprietor. 


Winter Park, Fla. 


THE ROGERS 


utifully located upon Lake Osceola. Near the post- 
depot. “Lovely views of lakes’ and 
groves. Pure . tes For further 
particulars address ROGERS, Prop’r. 


Georgia 


THE MARSHALL 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 
European Method. H. N. FISH, Proprieter. 


THE ST. JAMES, Thomasville, (a. 


North Carolina 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Open throughout the year. Elevation 2,600 a ave- 


winter temperature, sce 
- ‘hydraulic elevator "elect 
ts and tennis court ; es’ b 


plateau covering 


orand be 
very. e house is located upo 
en acres, one hundred feet shave the evel lope the city, 
andiis within five minutes’ walk of the pos 
opera-house, and business houses. ve 
matter, apply to 


STEELE & McKISSICK, Managers 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


HOTEL BELMONT 


Mivueral water, Jersey milk and cream, creamery butter, 
tenderloin steak. Write for the balance. 


JOHN 8. MARSHALL, Drrecror. 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville 


Mountains of North C li = Lap 


ul rooms, private and public 
tor, elect elegant cuisine, music, livery. 
vent: tion, an plumbing exceptional. | 
intments, strictly (first-class. Park of 160 acres, 
joins the park of Mr. Vanderbilt. The purest.a air: 
purest water; fhe mostiextended views ; the Health- 
Southern exposure. 


e 
beautifully Mlustrate pamphlet. 
TER C. BROWNING, Manager. 


THE SWANNANOA 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


liberal management. Thoroughly overha 
refitted and and el lighted by electricity ; wr 
hot and cold water, and other ern conveniences. 
Electric oan doors every mingtes. A 
, medium- -the-year hote ates a 
= matter upon application. HOWELL COBB, 


North Carolina 


Virginia 


THE WINYAH, ASHEVILLE, N. ¢. 


An elegant and arom” home, with per/ect Aygenic 


ial} for curable patients 
from ASES OF THE LUNGS AND 
other's HR 7S... etetic, Hydropathic, and s 


treatment as req in the individual case. 
a ane local nutrition and prevention of relapses, the 
all management. K. vow RUCK, M.D. 


Maryland 


ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts. 


(European Plan.) BALTIMORE, MD. 
These Hotels, situated in the most fashionable quarter 
of the city, offer exceptional advantages to fam 


tourists. As special feature of these is the Table 
d’hdte dinner,’’ with wine, which is served to 8 P.M., 


price .00. For descriptive re appiy The Che e 
ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont Rimore 
most charming spot to spend the winter 
on the winter City of Bale 
more and Chesapeake Bay." Healthiest mode of heati 
Send f asqrintive +y 
t of Caer. nion or 


NER STORK, Proprietor. 
New Jersey 
AN COURT INN 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


New York’ 


WINTER SANITARIUM. 
A Springs, Watkin 
ra 


pautic appliances an 
one Minera! Springs 
gm. § steam heated, 250 f 


Glass So 
Send for ill ted 
surpassed. or pee 


Pennsylvania 


The Continental 
Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Newly decorated and appointed. Central location. 
Music Saturday evenings during winter season. 
j. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


South Carolina 


Aiken, South Carolina 
WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE 


Delos in the United Stat 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
Electric hts, Elevator. Pure S Wat Perf 
nage. Milk from our — Unexcelled 
Billiard Room, Ladies’ i 
, Tennis Courts, etc. Livery. == 
embrace 350 acres Pine Forest. 
OPEN FOR SEASON OF :86:~-’92 NOV. a0. 
For circular and terms, address 
B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprieter 


The Charleston Hotel 


long and favorably known to all Southern tourists, will 
year be more attractive than ever before. 
The bh hotel is provided with baths attached to different 
suites of rooms, and contains a the appurtenances which 
belong to a m 


General ticket ip hate SON: Props 


8. C. 


Salt and I 08 Baths. Pine Forests. 
long. Cuisine un- 


‘ELL. Manager. 


usine. 


Tennessee 


“THREE OAKS” 


OUR HOME in Johnson City, Tenn., lagitude 
36° 20’; elevation 1,659 feet. _Rivali as he ville, N 
in healthfulne:s and scenery, For furni “hed, for 
one year, with privilege +f two years. 4 bed. for 
about three years agu; eight rooms and two out-roums for 
servants; two gardens and atruck patch aout an acre; 
pasture lot ; fine grares, strawberries, bearing fruit 'rees. 

A fine resort for a family wishing to escape the rigors 
a Northern winter and the sultriness of a North. ra sum- 
mer. House one square from Electric Car Line. 

Address J. S. WILSON. 


THE UNRIVALED 
WINTER RESORT 


Deservedly world-famed, immense and unique cara- 
vansary is situated a few’ onroe, and lies 
Chess a beautiful nd Ha A the of 


rominent 


an here o uxury, and 
perva e, artille ice, 
Send for pamphlet 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


INIA.—THE NEW EXCHANGE AND 
HOTELS 


These leading historica 
of the capital city ca Richmond, Virginia, are now 
open. Thoroughly refitted ang remodeled ; connected by 
a covered suspension bridge. rn fact, every attention for 


the comfort, Convenience, sad a Ree asure of guests, that an 
experie , careful ul management can de- 
vise, may be relied 


un, TON & ARCHER, Proprietors 


SHERWOOD, Qld Point Comfort, Va Va. 


steam, electric bells. 
comfortable. 
OOKER, Owner and ig 


Wisconsin 


Kenosha, Wisconsin. On Lake Michigan 


Pennoyer Sanitarium 


Open all the year. Climate fine. _New modern build- 
ing, wih, elevator gas, electric bells, hot water heat- 
ing. ntly furnished, Baths, ctectricity, massage, 
etc. a ifed attendants. la ances li Art 

t an 
water. or lilustrated circular VER. 
References in all parts of Hy United States. 


Austria 


European Winter and Summer Resort 
rsity town of Tyrol. Austria, 1,900 feet 
the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
ne; modern convenierces. Charming Exc: rsions made. 
Eminent medical care if d Gealves. Best references. Illus- 


trated pamphlets on ANDSEE, Proprietor. 


TOURS 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


All Traveling Expenses Included 


Parties will leave New York January 12 and 
February 2, 5 a Grand Tour of 75 days through 
the Southern States, 


MEXICO 


AND 


CALIFORNIA 


Visits are to be made to Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Galveston, and San Antonio. 

Ample time wili be given to all the leadin 
places of historic and. picturesque interest in 
cludin Eight Days in the City_of Mexico, a 
Five Day»’ over the Vera Cruz Railway. 
and Two Da n Guadalajara. 

In ornia visits to be mde to San 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Santa Barbara, 5an 
Francisco, Monterey, 

The return tickets m used from California « on any 
Regular Train may De us or with one 
Returning Parties under Specia Escort, with 
a choice of ree pare Routes. 


cities and 
exico, in- 


etc. 


Grand Tour of 40 Days through the South- 
ern States and Mexicy, omitting California, Fe 


24. 
California January 12 and 14; F.b- 


ruary 2, 

Tne ‘Sandwich A party will sail f 
San Francisco February 4, for the Sandwich | ond 
the Great Vo'cano ot Kilauea 

Special Train Through Europe, the party to 


leave ew York by the French line Feb 20. 
Send book, the particular 
tour 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


257 Broadway, - New York 


unsu d in healthfulness and general attraction. It 
and co ths. ome 
GEC 
eee In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, | —@-—-—-@$—- 
a pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and al] hydro- 
pathic baths; electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhala- | [iii 
tions; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; electric 
and cream. Open from October : to June 1, with or with- 
out treatment. Address H. J]. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, 
most 
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Direct Fast Express Route 


TO, THE MEDITERRANEAN 


First-class Passenger Steamer Service between 
NEW YORK and GENOA, JTALY 


BY THE 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


TIME, LESS THAN ELEVEN DAYS 


Pm ~~ Ge demand of the American the sho for some 

ppeans of reachin shores of the 

MEDITER during the and WIN- 
TER months ‘sae Satta! of the same ia rd of s 

comfort, excellence of service, and cuisine that marks the 

Express service of the NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD 

CO. between New York, Southampton, and Bremen, 

this Company have decided to Siapetcs two of their well- 

snown F press steamers from NEW YORK toGENOA, 

The fine, fast steamers Ah and ERA of 5,000 
tons and 7,000 horse-po have or 
this eer vice and will N EW Y R GIB- 
RALTAR and GENOA at regular inte 

FUL an. 2. Feb. 6 yo 
WERRA, an. 23, Feb April 

The tine fran NEWYORK & GENOA by these Ex- 
press Steamers is less than ELEY EN , 

e traveler can r ALY and the sh the 
Mecperesse by this route a oll the Fall and nd Winter 

onths, without braving the Northern latitudes of the 
ATLANTIC, without crossing the Channel, and without 
tedious railroad travel. 

From GENOA pe traveler can \ proces ed to CANNES, 
NICE,SAN REMO, MENT CARLO. 
or any other health. resort on the RIVA RA and te, all 
points in ITALY, ina sh shor time b 

A, A. 


Travelers bound for 
AN, and AUSTRALIA can 
GENOA with the fine N YORDD FUTSCHER LLOYD 
IMPERIAL MAIL STEAMERS that touch at that 
Aste Rta” te the EAST, INDIA, CHINA, and 


Opportunity is_ offered the Winter sclourner io! ITALY 
or in Southern France to return to AME A by the 


same route in the early Spring from ENOA thus en- 
tirel aeiding the rigorous climate of Northern latitudes 
pply t 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green 
& To NEW ORLEANS, 
Nx 


ORIDA, 
and CALIFORNIA 


Shenandoah Valley Route 


Through Pullman Buffet S'eeping Cars, New York to 
New Orleans. 
Only one change of cars from New York or 
Philadelphia to 
ST. AUGUSTINE or to SAN FRANCISCO. 


Throvgh Pullman Buffet Sleeping. Cars leave New 
York d at 5:00 P.M_for rleans via Penn- 

lvania K. R. and the Shenandoah Valley Route, via 

uray, Natural Bridge, Roanoke, Knoxville, Chattanoo- 
ga, Birmingham, Mendian, arriving at New eans 
2:50.P.M., Connecting with through Pullman Sleeping 
Cars for San] Francisco. At Chattanooga connection is 
made with a vestibule limited train of Pullman cars an 

y coaches which runs through solid to St, Augustine 
via Atlanta, Macon, and’ Jacksonville. 


This is_pre-eminently the Tourists’ Route to Florida 
and to California and to New Orleans. The only line 
with Croup cars from New York or Philadelphia or “i 
risburg to New Orleans, or from Washington to Mem 

or further information address Agents Norialk & x & 
Western R R., 290 St. 
way, New York:1 433 vania Ave 
no.) or W. B. Be Roanoke, Va. 


Cook’s Oriental Tours 
Fifteen Tours under Personal E«cort to 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


from New York during season of 1892, visiting Gibraltar, 
— Calo, —_———~ Damascus, etc. ext depart- 
ure Janua Descriptive Programmes free. est 
Ocean Bert oll nes lowest rates for individual 
Travelers. T & SON, 261 Broad- 
way, New York. _ Chicago, etc. 
ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY 


HOLY LAND PARTY. $475 


Sails February 6 and March 9, 18692. 
Programmes for European | 1892 now ready, 
Monthly Excursions to Italy. $3 nd for ** Tourist 

Gazette.”” Best ticketing facilities. “Choicest ocean berths 
by all lines at lowest rates. 
Reference, by permission, Rev. Dr, Lyman Abbott. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, 
Sole Agents for New Thewfikieh Nile SS. Co. 
(Established 1844.) 940 Broadway, New York. 


Highest A ward at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1800 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from woolen 
Clothing,Ca ts,etc. and 
Gloss irom Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in eve 
or sale eadin ru 
Deakessand Grocers. 
Bottle by Mail, 2o0c. 
F.C. Lord, Agt., West Roxbury 
Mass. 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry 

this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 


About. People 


—“‘Iam not old,” says Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, in the Boston “ Traveller.” 
“ | was at a little gathering of people some 
four years ago in which were Dr. Holmes 
and Mr. Whittier. They got to talking 
of ages. Mr. Whittier and Dr. Holmes 
were then near eighty, to which they con. 
fessed. ‘By the way,’said Mr. Whittier 
to me, ‘you have not said how old you 
are.’ I was then approaching sixty-seven, 
and when I told them Mr. Whittier said, 
‘Get thee along, get thee along. Thou 
art but a giddy girl!’” 

—When Prince George of Wales took 
command of the gunboat Thrush, he also 
took\ upon himself the usual duty of con- 
the religious service on the vessel 
on Sukday mornings. Everything went 
pparently, but at the end of four 
e one suggested to the Prince 
not reciting the liturgy ac- 
cording to mer, although the ship’s 
company was highly frattered by his ren- 
dering. He had been reciting fervently 
and humbly, “ We have done those things 
that we ought to have done, and have left 
undone those things which we ought not 
to have done.” 

—Hargraves, the Australian gold dis- 


coverer, recently died at a good Har- 


graves went over to Australia frofn ’Frisco 
in 1849 to look for grazing country, and 
he was struck with the similarity in the 
appearance of the country to that on the 
Pacific slope. He took some specimens 
to Frisco, made a close comparison, and, 
satisfying himself, returned to New South 
Wales confident that the country held 
gold. Then, when he found the precious 
metal, he at once went to Sydney and gave 
the public the benefit of his searchings. 
Gold had been found in Australia before, 
but this was the first knowledge the gen- 
eral public had of its existence. Har- 
graves was voted a bonus of £20,000, and 
given a life pension of £250 a year. 


For Abuse of Alcohol 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. W. E. Crane, Mitchell, Dak., says: “It has 
proven almost a specific tor this disorder; it checks 
the vomiting, restores the appetite, and at the same 
time allays the fear of impen ing dissolution that is 
so common to heavy drinkers.”’ 


Harmless 
to every thing washable— 
Pearline. Allthe harm comes 
from neglecting it. You can 
get things clean by scrubbing, 
ut you wearthemout. You 
can wash by main strength, 
but it’s hard work. /eartine 
saves work and wear. It 
saves time and money in all 
you have to do; all you have 

to do is to get Pearline. 


B lous will tell you 

Cwale is or “ the same as 

ne walt IT" S FALSE— 

Pearline is never peddied and if your } gpmoy sends 

you something in — of Pearline he honest 

thing—send it back. JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


“B oft he natural la 
yat nowledge o 
which govern the operations of tion and nutrition 
and be a careful application of the fine properties of 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may #e gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
of subtle maladies are floating ~ us ready 
A attack wherever there is a weak point. We — | 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
forti ed with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”’—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or ~ only 
in tins Grocers, labelledt h 
JAMES » Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Between Chicago and St. Pau!, Min- 
neapolis, Council! Bluffs, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR Cars 


Between Chicago, Council! Bluffs, 
Omaha, Denver, and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Sloux City, Denver, Ogden, 
Portiand, and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


ALL ACENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western 1 Ry. 


For full information address the General 
nger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, IL 


W. NEWMAN, J. M, WHITMAN, W. A. THRBALL, 
$d Vice-Prest.  Gen’lManager.  G.P.andT. A. 


Liebig Company’s—= 
—Hytract of Beet 


BEST 


PURESTBE EF TE ACHEAPEST 


INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, and 
Made Dishes 


NABE 


PIANOS 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore St. 
New York,148 Fifth Av. Washington, 8:7 Market Space 


McSHANE BELL — 


Copper ‘and BELLS 


BELLA. 
free. 


yy 
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Publisher’s Desk 


Morro: “ Zake your life bravely and strongly.” 


The School-Girls’ Fund 


When The Christian Union announced 
in the Christmas Number that $661 had 
been received from school-girls toward 
the fund of $5,000 to purchase a home in 
the suburbs of New York for the working- 
girls of New York and Brooklyn, it did 
not expect that the first thousand would 
be received before the end of January. 
Fifty dollars received from Lasell Sem- 
inary the next week made the fund over 
$700, and now, in the third week of our 
announcement, the sum is $1,169.50. Of 
this amount $1,015.50 has been received 
from the Mgunt Vernon Seminary of 
Washington, D. C., the teachers of which 
became interested in the Vacation Fund 
through the appeal made by The Chris- 
tian Union at the close of the summer, or, 
more truly, the hope expressed that the 
subscribers of The Christian Union would 
be moved to subscribe toward the pur- 
chase of a home such as is now a surety. 
To one of the teachers of this Seminary, 
Miss Porte, the idea occurred that it would 
be a beautiful thing to have this home 
boyght by the school-girls of the country, 
and she wrote to The Christian Union 
making that suggestion. Her letter, with 
editorial comment, appeared in the issue 
of November 7. This brought so many 
inquiries about the possibilities of the 
home and its special use, etc., with re 
quests for that issue of The Christian 
Union, that it was decided that the article 
should be published in pamphlet form. 


This has been done, and The Christian - 


Union will be very glad to send these 
pamphlets to any person who will put 
them in the hands of school-girls with the 
view to rouse their interest and activity. 
Miss Porte, when inclosing her last check 
of $365.50, writes: “I have hopes of 
swelling the amount, in this neighborhood, 
to $1,500 before March.” We have 
printed the letter from Lasell Seminary 
which inclosed $50. Two dollars came 
signed “ A Workingwoman ;” and the fol- 
lowing letters from Bradford Academy, 
and the McDonald-Ellis school at Wash- 
ington, D. C., five dollars from another 
friend, and one dollar from a “ Friend of 
Working-girls,” swell the entire amount 
to $1,174.50. This sum has been depos- 
ited in the Astor Place Bank to draw in- 
terest until such time as the entire amount 
is received. 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass., 
December 23, 1891. 

Dear Christian Union: 

The girls of Bradford Academy desire to con- 
tribute from their Sunday morning offerings a little 
sum which shall be used to help build the home for 
working-girls near New York City. I inclose a 
check for $31, which we send with our warm sympa- 
thy in the work, and the hope that the necessary 
amount may soon be raised. 

Sincerely yours, 


MAry C. Barstow, 
Treasurer of Sunday Morning Offerings. 


Washington, D. C., 
mber 20, 1891. 
Inclosed please find draft for $50, a Christmas 


offering of some of the pupils of the McDonald- 
Ellis School to “The Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Home.” Our boarding department is not large, the 
number being limited to fourteen ; the contribution 
is from day-scholars as well as boarders, and is sent 
with a loving spirit and an earnest prayer for God’s 
blessing upon the Working-Girls’ Vacation Home. 
Very respectfully yours, 
ANNA ELLIs, 
Principal the McDonald-Ellis School for Girls. 


To School-Girls 


You would think it a pleasant magic if 
you could flush your flowers into a brighter 
bloom by a kind look upon them: may, 
more, if you had the power, not only to 
cheer, but to guard them—if you could 
bid the black blight to turn away, and the 
knotted caterpillar spare—if you could 
bid the dew fall upon them in the drought, 
and say to the south wind in frost, “ Come, 
thou South, and breathe upon my garden, 
that the spices of it may flow out!” This 
you would think a great thing; and all of 
this (and how much more than this!) you 
can do, for fairer flowers than these— 
flowers that would bless you for having 
blessed them, and will love you for having 
loved them—fiowers that have eyes like 
yours, and thoughts like yours, and lives 
like yours; which, once saved, you save 
forever. Is this only a little power?— 
Ruskin. 


Bits of Fun 


It was the first time little Bessie had 
ever seen a snake; and, as it writhed 
along, she ran into the house breathless 
with her discovery. “Oh, mamma, come 
quick!” she cried. “Here’s a tail out 
here wagging without any dog !”—Za/7z- 
more American. — 


Bishop X. had officiated in the college 
chapel; and, though his discourse was 
most excellent in itself, it had no obvious 
connection with the text. At dinner Profes- 
sor Y. was asked his opinion of the Bishop’s 
sermon. “ Dear old man!” he exclaimed. 
“It was truly apostolic. He took a 
text, and then went everywhere preaching 
the Gospel.” —£ xchange. 


The Chicago “Interior,” in discussing 
the Briggs case, remarked: “The un- 
pleasantness between Cain and Abel arose 
out of a theological controversy.” This 
witticism was taken up solemnly by “ The 
Presbyterian,” which, by an elaborate ex- 
egesis, proved that neither in the passage 
referred to nor in the characters of Cain 
and Abel could be found the materials for 
a theological dispute. The “ Congrega- 
tionalist ” thinks that the exegesis is not 
less humorous than the original statement, 
while* the “Examiner,” whose _ editor 
evidently speaks from memory, says: “ As 
nearly as we remember, Cain was a heretic 
and began the controversy, and was in the 
wrong all through, while the orthodox 
Abel was wholly in the right. Several in- 
ferences might be drawn, one of which is 
that theological controversies are not al- 
ways to be charged against the orthodox 
party.” 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 


GCHERMERHORN'S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY . 


Idest and best known in U 


18ss. 3 EAST 14TH N. Y. 


Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER'S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS under fourteen, begins its ninth 


16. Twelve four resident tegchers. in 
villages th 
Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Massacuusstts, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


Twenty-five for 

pew, and constructed fo latest models 
Bromfield Street. 


MassacuusstTTs, Boston, 50 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
“No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield, 586 Worthington St. 
A= HALL. Schoolfor Young Ladies. Com- 
lete College Preparatory course. Advanced courses 
in History and Literature. New term begins January 6th. 
Miss Dixon, B.A., Miss Littan Drxon, pals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
HE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKE 
has room Jan. 1, for few young men in the ORR ETS. 


partment, wh can 
for information at once to J. L. DIXON, Cor. Sec. 


Springfield, Mass. 


New Jexszy, Trenton. 
DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
ward in their studies. 


A for boys Only 
boarding taining “Terms $500 


New Yorx, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 


Opse Oct. 1 for the Columbia 
Examinations, and other 

women; number nd other colleges, fo 
qeost , and physical ure; instruction and prac- 
WRITONA.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New Yorx, Canandaigua. 
CG PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies 
Miss CAROLINE A, COMSTOCK, Pres. 


New Yorx, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR rated catalogue ad 
yoo Principal A. G. BEN 4 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
Thorough preparation for co ge or business. 
thy | . Good nds for athletic sports. 
lutely healthy ANK HOLLAND, C.E., Principal. 


Vermont, Middlebury. 
IDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Founded in 1800. Open to both sexes. Board 
and College bills Jess than $200 a year; scholarships re 


h 
these BRAINERD, LL.D., President. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Founded by or. EBEN TOURIEE, 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Gives Unequalled Facilities for Thorough 


and Systemat!i nstruction in al! departments 
of Music, the ine Arts, etc., at very reasona 
rates. A Safe an "H me for 


off 
talented a1 
or full information address n 


FRENCH:". Spoken and Mastered in 
Ten Weeks at your own home, by 
Cc ER M A Dr. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft System. 

(350th thousand) All subscribers, 
$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 


25 cents. Liberal termsto Teachers. SPAN iSH 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO, 


19 SuMMEB Steerer - BOSTON TAL IAN 


Tough glass lamp-chimneys. 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
glass are made of tough 
glass. They rarely break 


except from accident. 
Pittsburg. A. MACBETH & Co. 


Pupiis. al Pro ions tor Sel 
o are needy anc 
tory references. 
n’ 
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Financial 


Two holidays broke into the past week, 
so that ordinarily the effect would be to 
produce a week of dullness, but in the 
present conditions a good deal of activity 
took place both in the investment and 
speculative markets. The preparations 
for the 1st of January payments are usually 
on a large scale, and this year especially 
more money is being paid out to stock- 
holders in the railway and industrial list 
than ever before. The effect is, as a rule, 
to make money active during the two 
weeks preceding and the week following 
the first of the year; but this year, with 
an increase in the money in circulation of 
$72,500,000 in round numbers, we find the 
banks so liberally supplied with funds that 
money is a drug at 3 per cent., which is 
the maximum rate on call loans. There 
is but little speculation in the country in 
any line, either in cereals or securities of 
any kind, so that funds that might be 
locked up in such especial enterprise are 
out of use largely. Probably Wall Street 
was never carrying fewer stocks on mar- 
gins, in proportion to the volume being 
absorbed for investment, than at present, 
and the lack of disposition to speculate in 
cereals is due to the enormous foreign 
movement of these, which is so large as 
to make extraordinary trading on a purely 
legitimate scale the order of the day. So 
that, with this great increase in our circu- 
lating medium, and with all business as 
near a normal condition as possible, money 
could not help being easy. No more 
gold is now being shipped for the moment, 
for reasons given in our columns last 
wéek, but an early resumption is antici- 
pated, both on account of the great export 
of merchandise and because a new buying 
movement is developing in the stocx and 
bond markets from the other side, which 
is creating security bills. 

The exact merchandise exports for No- 
vember in round numbers are $1 10,000,000, 
while the merchandise imports for the 
same month are $64,500,000. Here we 
have a balance in favor of exports of 
$45,500,000. December is coming for- 
ward with an equally large showing, prob- 
ably. Such figures for exports, and ex- 
cess of exports, never were made before, 
and it is not due to a decrease of imports, 
but to the remarkable movement of our 
products abroad, especially breadstuffs 
and cotton. 

The statements of the Vanderbilt roads 
and the extra dividends are made. 

The Lake Shore pays in regular and 
extra dividends 6 per cent. for the year, 
and shows a surplus of $500,000 after 
having put into expense account for 
betterments and additions $1,370,000. 
The Michigan Central has paid 5% per 
cent. for the year, and has a surplus of 
$200,000. The Canada Southern has 
paid 3 per cent. on its stock, and shows 
$9,000 over. These reports are made with 
only a few weeks of extraordinary earnings 
embraced, and with a season of closed 
water navigation inthe future. The pros- 
pects for the year to come for these, and 
indeed for all systems of railways, East, 
West, North, and South, never were better. 
Great railway trefic and great revenues 
are as sure for the next twelve months as 
anything in the future can be. The re- 
ports for the last week are equally favor- 
able with.any preceding, and the percent- 
ages of increase for the weeks of Decem. 
ber reported exhibit on the average about 
10 per cent. over the corresponding period 
of 1890. 

Probably there has not been a week 


since the increased traffic of this extraor- 
dinary crop season commenced, when the 
legitimate effects in values have asserted 
themselves so markedly as during the week 
past. We have felt that this manifesta- 
tion would prove inevitable, and that it 
could not be delayed long; there were 
reasons why it did, and naturally would, 
come rather backwardly this year—reasons 
often stated in these columns; but, one 
after another, those reasons have been 
realized, and now, at last, their exhaus- 
tion has brought us to the fact that values 
are properly enhanced, and legitimately, 
by increased incomes, that the increased 
incomes are here, and are almost univer. 
sally felt in railway property throughout 
the country. At last Wall Street, having 
overcome the adverse side of foreign 
shrinkage and foreign bankruptcy, having 
overcome the severe tax on home credits, 
and the fears engendered by these 
drawbacks and difficulties, has seized the 
actual conditions back of all, and is 
fairly and squarely appreciating them. 
The demands for both investment and 
speculative shares and bonds have fairly 
begun. The week has witnessed a rise 
of from 1 to § per cent.; perhaps the 
cheaper stocks have contributed more than 
the high-priced to the advance. Ann Ar- 
bor has risen 4 to § per cent., Union Gulf 
3 per cent., St. Louis and Southwestern 
preferred 3 per cent., Erie 2 per cent., 
Richmond Terminal 3 per cent., Ore- 
gon Improvement 3 per cent., Union 
Pacific 2% per cent., Oregon Short Line 
3 percent. All of these are cheap stocks, 
and indicate that the movement is expand- 
ing. Never were there more unmistakable 
signs of a great and far-reaching apprecia- 
tion in values than the initiatory advance 
of the past two weeks in the general list. 
The market is oné which is bound to re- 
spond all the more emphatically to the 
prosperity in store, because it has been 
depressed by various causes which at last 
have given way. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, iMCrease $6,415,200 
tender, increase ............. 558,469 
Deposits, increase ..... 


This gives the banks of the city a sur- 
plus reserve of $19,480,025. Money closed 
at 2% to 3 percent. WALL STREET. 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, 
Company's Building 
308 and 310 
Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 
meee cs $500,000 00 
Vv 455,708 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891, 
$2,950,394-07 
THOS. H. NTGOMERY, President. 


TAMER BY YOUNG 


Selected 
First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. Interest,7 per cent. and 8 
per cent., payable semi lily. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 


The Central Trust Company 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickinson, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured de- 
posit of f first mo rigages with the Union Trust m- 
ny of New Yor Amount of issue limited by law. 
Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., can in- 


t in these bon 
"FRA NKR" JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 


During the Month of January, 


safety. 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


You doubtless wish 


Now, The Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 


It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 7% interest. 


In its. 


savings department you may receive 6% on call, 
or 7% on time deposits. 


The President 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 
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EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 
chNDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 


14,0743 396 
This Company solicits about 


all first-class investment 

B q ne Muni jpal Mafireas. 
Water, In ustelal, an ti 

gage loans. 

CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and’ Treas. 


OFFICES: 


Texas Loansan¢ Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 


REFERENCES 
New York : Independent and 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; Sap 
National 


tional Bank. 
Cine The Scottish-American Mortgage 
For information wri 


E. B. ‘CHANDLER 
273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


Solid 8% on Ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
Tacoma, Washington. 
Refer to Continental Nat. Bk., N. Y. J. V. Farwell 
& Co., Metropolitan Nat’l. Bk. and ev. P.8 Henson, 
D. D. Chicago. Pac, Nat. Bk. and ._ A. B, Banks 

D. D., Tacoma. Correspondence solicited. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Examine the new Mason & Hamlin Piano and Organ 
catalogues, sent free to any address. The Mason & 
Hamlin Grand and Upright Pianos are constructed 
on an Improved Method of Stringing, invented ard 
used by Mason & Hamlin, by which 

e 


remarkab De of tone and great durability are 
secured, and phenomenal cupacity to stand in 
tune. The Mason & Ham- 
lin ScREW- STRINGER 
was patented in July, 1883, 
and is a veri- table triumph 


for American ingenuity, being pronounced by ex- 
perts ‘‘ the greatest improvement of the century” in 

nos. American Pianos and Organs are superior 
to all others. Mason & Hamlin was ay long 
been the Standard the world over. Mason & 
Hamlin Piano is fast becoming as camel as the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that Hienest 
STANDARD OF 


E xcELLENCE 
which has al- ways character- 
ized the latter instrument, and 
won for it ~~~ Honore 


at all great World’s . — since Paris, 
Illustrated catalogues free. 
Without under-estimating the improvements 
by othera in pianos, the Mason & Hamlin 
TRINGER is claimed to be the greatest improvement 
of and it highest attainable 
ia 


WASON & ‘HARLIN ORGAN AN AND PIANO CO. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be tublished under this heading at one dollar a 
week, Four cents a week is .harged for cachwrd 
im excess of thirty. 


810 DAILY MADE selling the “ World’s Pocket 
Aluminum Souvenir.”’ Patented December 1, 18 Two 
samples free by mail for $1. Address W. W. KITCHEN, EN, 
Patentee, k ockford, 


AN TO EARN A COL- 
EDUCATION.—A young man who k-ows 
portend writing well can pay his way through Marietta 


atory School and ( ollege, Marietta, Ohio. Appl 

to 325 N. sth St., “Farietta, Ohio. sted 

—By the x from egrove-by-the- Lak oe 
Florida, delivered at ctdibeens Station 


A WANTED in every 

urch and eve community for securing subscribers to 

who will un a to make t vass. 

Address AGENCY. No. 276 he Christian Union, 


ress 0. 276, care 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 


WANTED-—A position as nursery governess, mo- 
ther’s assistan , or companion by a young girl of nineteen. 
Farther particulars Furnished and reter- nces exchanged. 
Apply to Mrs. W. G. ABBOT, Utica, N. Y. 


WANTED—Some ek hand good juvenile books 
and bound juvenile magazines. Also first-class modern 
violin or ola vivlin, perhays long disused, or even dam- 

CONTRIBUTOR, care The Christian 

nion, No. 66 


‘usual vigor. 


An Odd Transaction 


This is an age of ingenious contrivance, 
says the “ Youth’s Companion,” yet it has 
remained for Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson 
to surpass his contemporaries in original 
invention. Only his astonishingly fertile 
mind could probably have hit upon the 
project of transferring a birthday from one 
person to another. He has decided upon 
the sacrifice of his own natal day, and sol- 
emnly sets forth his intentions in writing. 
The document, ruthlessly shortened, runs 
thus: 

“{, Robert Louis Stevenson, advocate 
of the Scots bar, author of the ‘ Master of 
Ballantrae,’ etc., being in sound mind and 
pretty well I thank you in body: 

“In consideration that Miss A. H. Ide, 
in the town of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, U. 
S. A., was born out of all reason upon 
Christmas Day, and is therefore denied 
the consolation and profit of a proper 
birthday : 

“ And considering that I, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, have attained an age when Oh, 
we never mention it, and that I have no 
further use for a birthday of any descrip- 
tion : 


“ Have transferred and do hereby trans- 


fer to the said A. H. Ide all and whole my 
rights and privileges in the thirteenth day 
of November, formerly my birthday, now 
hereby and henceforth the birthday of the 
said A. H. Ide, to have, hold, exercise, and 
enjoy the same in the customary manner, 
by the sporting of fine raiment, eating of 
rich meat, and receipt of gifts, compli- 
ments, and copies of verse according to 
the manner of our ancestors: 

* And I direct the said A. H. Ide to add 
to the name of A. H. Ide the name 
Louisa—at least in private; and I charge 
her to use my said birthday with modera- 
tion and humanity, the said birthday 
not being so young as it once was, and 
having carried me in a very satisfactory 
manner ever since | can remember. 

“ And in case the said A. H. Ide shall 
neglect or contravene either of the above 
conditions, | hereby revoke the donation, 
and transfer my rights in the said birthday 
to the President of the United States of 
America.” 


Fitting Phrases 


“The Writer” points out the exquisite 
facility in phrasing in Edward Eggleston’s 
new novel, “The Faith Doctor.” <A 
graphic phrase, as all writers are aware, 
is more fetching than any amount of so- 
called fine writing. Here are a few of 
Dr. Eggleston’s best, chosen at ran- 
dom : 

“ The sacred white elephants of con- 
ventionality.” 


“There were no half-tones in Mrs. 
Master's judgments; everything was 
painted in  coal-blacks or glittering 
whites.” 


“ He sat and stared a hard-coal fire out 
of countenance.” 

“ Her emotions were mettlesome horses 
well bitted.” 

“From drab Quakerism to stained- 
glass Episcopalianism.” 

“The chimney-corner chatter of old 
women.” 


—Mrs. Southworth, the novelist still 
lives at Georgetown, Va. She has written 
sixty books, and is still writing with her 
Her house is a two-story 
cottage on a bluff overlooking the Poto- 
mac. 


 flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
) bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
' ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
y even by the most delicate. 
Ask your grocer for VAN HOUTEN'S and take 

ts. t ther 
, ) Reade Street, New York. or45 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, and a can. containing enou 35 


VAN FOUTEN’S 


“Best & Goes Farthest.” 


Cap’en Cuttle 
Knows a good thing, 
tell ye; and when 
ie hails a better 
Drink than VAN 
FZOUTEN’s Cocoa 
He ll make a@ note 
On it.” 


CaP’ EN OUTTLE. 


PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


. increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 


If not obtainable enclose 


to 40 cu wili be mailed. M this 
ublication. Prepared only by the inventors 
AN Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 


‘The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
a3. 


These 
Goods 
are 


in the 
Stock of every “ig 
First-class Dealer 


“WORTE A GUINEA A BOX.” | 


Notice 


with general re-| 
"BEECHAM’S PILLS 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


Co 
ques 


will in future for the United 
States be covered with a 


Soluble, 


Pleasant Coating, 
completely disguising t e 
taste of the Pill without in any | 


way impairing its ampancy. 
Price 25 cents a Box 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


Bickford 
Family Knitter 


Knits everything required by 
of any texture, 
weight d desired. 
A. M. LAWSON 
783 Broadway, New York 


CAUSE 


RUPTURE cine. 


BOOK MAILED FREE GEO.R FULLER ROCHESTER.N 


> 
¢ 
New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St " é 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri. ‘4 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. ; > 
4A 
N 
"SILVER PLATED STAMPED | 
ARE GENUINE ,ROGERS” GOODS 
\ 
j 
= 
and 
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Inquiring Friends 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject 
to The Christian Union. accompanied with a postage 
stamp, will receive a reply either through the columns 

of the paper or by personal letter. answer Wi. 
given as promptly as practicadble.] 


Has the Rev. P. S. Moxom, of Boston. ever pub- 
lished a book upon any phase of the ** New Theol- 
ogy”? Ifso, can you give me the title and:name of 
publisher? (2) Whatclergymen in the Baptist de- 
nomination are particularly in sympathy with the 
New T? eology and the Higher Criticismideas? (3) 
Please mention some books upon these subjects 
written by Baptists. (4) What has Professor Har- 
per (Baptist) published? K, 

1. Dr. Moxom has repeatedly been in 
print, but not in book form. 2. We are 
not authorized to name any who have not 
publicly reported themselves, but there is 
no doubt there are many in the forward 
movement. 3. We donot recall any. 4. 
Many papers in the “ Old and New Testa- 
ment Student” and “ Hebraica.” 


1. Will you please explain how the date of the Cru- 
cifixion is found to be April? 2. Can the dates of the 
Jewish sacred year be readily and accurately reduced 
to the corresponding dates of our year? 3. Will the 
corresponding dates of any one year remain the 
same for the year following? a 


By astronomical calculation, as it oc- 
curred at the full moon in the vernal 
equinox. The Jewish year varied from 
353 to 385 days. See “Calendar” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica for a table of 
Jewish time reduced to Christian time for 
the next two centuries. 


Is there any good reason to suppose that Christ 
was crucified on Thursday instead of Friday, and 
that he did not eat the Passover with his disciples? 
Will you tell me your views and your reasons? 

W. W. L. 


None, at least in our judgment. A care- 
ul comparison of the Evangelists justifies 
t he traditional opinion on this point. 


What books are most suitable for reading aloud in 
a weekly meeting of pupils in instrumental music, 
whose teacher desires them to learn something of the 
great composers? What books giving knowledge of 
their lives and works, and what books of pleasant 
stories and anecdotes? A. 


“ A Score of Famous Composers,” by 
F. H. Dole (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York), would serve your purpose ; also the 
series published under the title “Great 
Composers.” 


PERPLEXED.—Your question should 
have been earlier answered, but was too 
personal to have detailed report and full 
reply. We can only say that circum- 
stances so alter cases that we do not see 
how it is possible to give a categorical 
response to your inquiry. 


Where in the Bible is life described as the ‘*‘ path 
of an arrow’? J. E. W. 


Nowhere. It is in the hymn 
While with ceaseless course the sun, 
at the line 
As the winged arrow kes. 


1. Where can one obtain copies of an old hymn- 
book, “The Church Hymn-Book,” formerly pub- 
lished by Ivison, Blakeman & Co.? 2. Is there any 
society in this country, National or local, called a 
Society? 


. Write to the firm you name, this city. 
2. We know of none. 


I have just noticed the inquiry of “ H. B. 8.” re- 
garding a certain quotation from ‘“‘ Miss Mulock.” 
The words referred to are John Halifax’s last words, 
found in the last chapter of the book of that name. 
This chapter is certainly one of the most touching 
in all our literature. I have never found any one who 
would confess to having read it without a feeling 
that he had lost a friend when John died, and very 
few who have finished it without tears. F. S. 


I think I can give a partial answer to the question 
of your correspondent “L. B. W.” He wishes to know 


the meaning of the words “ Mezar” and “‘Alcot ”’ [so 
misprinted in the inquiry]. as used by Emerson in 
one of his essays. Undoubtedly Emerson refers to 
the star Mizar, or Zeta Urs# Majoris, the first star 
from the end of the handle of the Great Dipper. A 
sharp eye can see a faint star quite close to Mizar, 
and the name of this faint one is Alcor. The Arabs 
gave these names, and spoke of them as “the horse 
and his rider.’”’ The bright star Mizar is a binary 
with a very long period, and it may be noted as of 
interest that this was the first double star ever pho- 
tographed. What Emerson meant by “ portentous 
year’ I do not know, but should be pleased to learn, 
if any of your correspondents can inform me a" 


Where do these lines of Tennyson occur? 
O for a man to arise in me, 
That the man that I am may cease to be. 
Where may I find 
Three years she grew in sun and shower, etc., 
quoted in “‘Queen’s Gardens,” § 70? What is the 
Y. P. S. C. E. Benediction ? QUEST. 


Here is a quotation, often made, and never ascribed, 
at least so faras I know. It has puzzled me great- 
ly, and I have spent more time in trying to trace it 
than I canspare. Can your readers help me out? 
The words are: 

He is more present unto every creature he hath 


made 
Than anything unto itself can be. 


Can any one tell where these two following lines are 
to be found? 
Doest thou a good deed, let it 
Though the flesh may not see, = the Lord will know. 
L. F. G. 


“H. W. P.” lately asked who wrote the little poem 
“Just for To-day.” It is by Bishop Wilberforce, 
and a friend, T. H. N., kindly sends a copy, which we 
will forward on receipt of H. W. P.’s address. 


—Mrs. William W. Newell and Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid have established a reading- 
room in Paris for American women study- 
ing in that city. . 


Malaria 


Is believed to be caused by poisonous miasms arising 
from low, marshy land, or from decaying vegetable 
matter, and which, breathed into the lungs, enter 
and poison the blood. If a healthy condition of the 
blood is maintained by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
one is much less liable to malaria, and Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has cured many severe cases of this dis- 
tressing affection even in the advanced stages when 
the terrible chills and fever prevailed. Try it. 

And if you decide to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla do 
not be induced to buy any substitute. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $s. Prepared only by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


There is ease for those far 
gone in consumption—not 
recovery—ease. 

There is cure for those not 


~ far gone. 


There is prevention—bet- 
ter than cure— for those who 
are threatened. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING and Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil, 
even if you are only a little 
thin. 

Free. 


& 132 South sth Avenue, 
cw ork 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
3° 


Colds and Coughs 


croup, 
sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 
emergency medicine. 


it should be in every 
family. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co 


Loweil, Mass. 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Parr I— 
Scripture Selections; Part II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
$1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
of “Family Worship”—i<., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser- 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 


1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
rice, $1.50. 


“F and vigorose thought, and eminen 

—Congregationaiist. 
- —- and compact, and palpitate with the influences 
the time.” —Christian Intelligencer. 


THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
— Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 

ges. Price, $1.50. [The on/y Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
1zmo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6. 


“I know no pore valuable Bible-help than this, for its 
accuracy and comprehensiveness.’’—Xev. 
Crosby, DD. 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

re is a vividness in its descriptions that at fo delightful. 


“ The 
old "helds. that have been cu $91 by many 


IN AID OF FAITH. t12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume III, John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. Zhe House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 
per volume, $3. Volume I., Matthew and 
Mark; Volume II., Luke and John; Vol 
ume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Company, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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Bits of Fun 


The infant daughter of Emma Nevada 
is credited with saying, in reply to a query 
as to her occupations: “ Sometimes I play 
with my doll, but usually I meditate over 
mamma’s career.” —7ribune. 


“Those men are not all ‘ prominent 
and representative Boston men,’” said a 
maker of apothegms, speaking of a group 
of politicians that he disliked. “They 
are merely temporary persons transiently 
on top.” — Boston Transcript. 


At a prayer-meeting one brother prayed 
that the Lord would “carry the lambs in 
His bosom and lead them on to greater 
victories.” Another that “the wheels of 
the Gospel chariot should go to the hearts 
of sinners.” Still another asked the Lord 
to be “a father to the fatherless and a 
widow to the widowless.” It is well for 
brethren who lead in prayer to be careful 
to avoid set phrases, however finely they 
may sound.—Christian Register. 


A very estimable widow has a son who 
is far from estimable. Evil companions 
have corrupted the good manners he once 
had, and the ravages of dissipation are 
already becoming visible. His poor 
mother is nearly broken-hearted. She was 
confiding her troubles one day to an old 
and trusted friend. 

“I am afraid,” said her friend, “ that 
you are not firm enough with John; you 
are too easy with him.” 

“On the contrary, I am sometimes 
afraid that I am too harsh.” 

“ Why, what have you ever done ?” 

“Oh, I haven’t done anything, but I 
have talked to him a great deal.” 

“ What have you said ?” 

“Why, I have said, ‘John! John!’ and 
other severe things.”— Youth's Compan- 
ton. 


Sailors commonly speak of the captain 
of the ship as “the old man.” It was 
left for a stout Norwegian quartermaster 
to invent an equally appropriate designa- 
tion for the captain’s wife. The young 
wife of a certain commander in the navy 
was expected to visit her husband’s ship. 
The gig had been sent ashore for her, and 
the captain stood on deck watching for 
her return. The quartermaster was also 
on the lookout, and, with the aid of his 
telescope, caught sight of the returning 
boat first. He walked up to his com- 
manding officer, touched his hat respect- 
fully, and said, “The gig’s coming, cap- 
tain, and I think the old woman is in her, 
sir.” The captain looked at the Norwe- 
gian’s innocent face, and saw that no dis- 
respect was intended. If the captain was 
“the old man,” naturally enough his wife 
must be “the old woman.” ‘The intelli- 
gence was accepted, therefore, in the spirit 
in which it had been offered.—Z xchange. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX” 
From" Fame,” a London newspaper. 


Mr. S——, a chemist of Liverpool, received a bill 
for the amount of 28s. from Thomas Beecham, St. 
Helens. Mr. S——, being at the time in pecuniary 
difficulties, pondered for a considerable time how to 
meet the demand. At last a bright idea flashed 
across his mind, and he said, joyfully: 

“Ves, I will send Beecham a box “of his own pills 
—he says himself they age, worth a guinea a box— 

his he did. In the course « a Py days 

sur r. S—— to find that 
had forwar seat. attached to which were 
the words, only future. Thomas 
Beecham.” 

In the United States Beecham’s Pills are also 
advertised as universally acknowledged to be “ worth 
a guinea a ap — that they are for sale by all 
druggists at 2 

ham evidently thinks it best to hedge against 
such bright fellows as the Liverpool druggist turn- 
ing up on this side of the water 


Well Preserved: 


To be so when well matured—that’s the desid- 


. eratum. To carry the physical strength of our 
o™ into the intellectual strength of our 
later and wiser years. 

Much ofthe world’s best work has 
been done hy aged workers. The 
warning message—“ set thine house 
in order; for thou shalt die,” has been as 
unwelcome to thousands of busy men and 
women as it was to King Hezekiah in the 
days of old. 

Drs. Starkey & Palen’s CompouND OXYGEN 
has for many busy workers moved “the dead 
line of 50,” ten ortwenty years further on— 
held off old age and invalidity until the 
wisdom and experience of a lifetime could 
add the capstone to a lifetime’s work. No 


drug willdothis. The fountain of youth, if found at all, is everywhere 
about us. The air we breathe—kind nature’s kindly breath—when 


enriched with more 
to the peculiar needs 


oxygen, and magnetized, ministers marvelously 
of waning physical powers—arrests the progress 


of decay—gives strength and comfort to the period of old age. 


We have proved 


this a thousand times over during the past 


twenty-two years. Shall we prove it to you? 
A book of 200 pages gives names and addresses by the score, with fullest details. Do 
you need health and strength? The book is yours for the asking. 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Phila“elphia. 
120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal, 66 Church St., Toronto, Canada, 


2 


Contains much more LITHIA than any other natural water, or about 4% grains per gallon 


owden Lithia 
Water 


R. L. DICKS, GENERAL AGENT, 143 Liberty Street, New York 
(See Christian Union of 31st October, page 853) 


MAGEE’S EMULSION rite COD 


Extract of Malt, and 


Soda, ) L IV E R 


ABLE RE 


"PULMONARY DISEASES, COUGHS, COLDS 


DY FOR 


OIL 


BRONCHITIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 


Very easy to 
assi 


Does not produce Nausea, and is oaetty 


take. 
milated. Thousands of Physicians are prescribing it in 
regular practice and many assert that it is 


THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 


Ask Druggist for it 
TAKE NO OTHER. 


MAGEE EMULSION CO., Manf'rs, 


TEET HS 

ELICIOUSLY- FGA KO 
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